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New York, January 3; 1885, 
1885. 


We have taker an inventory of stock and 
opened a new ledger. The day-book has al- 
ready several entries, and the new year is 
fairly commenced. 

What have I? has been answered ; money, 
stocks, houses, lands, books, knowledge, ex- 
perience, friends, place—these have been in- 
ventoried. If the footings-up were good, 
there has been gratification, but, if :he 
sums-total have been small, there has been 
regret. 

But how about What am I? How much 
of patience, honesty of purpose, independ- 
euce of public praise or blame, determina- 
tion to do what duty demands, kindness, 
hope, love, and perseverance. This i is an in- 
ventory that amounts to something. If the 
fuotings-up make a large sum-total, there is 
joy. One honest inventory of the What-am- 
I's? is infinitely more valuable than a thou- 
sand of the What-have-I’s ? 

“What I have is ou’side me, apart from 
me. What am [is inside me; it lies down 
With me at night; it rises up with me in the 
morning; thieves cannot steal it, poison 
cannot endanger it, fire cannot consume it, 
nor time destroy it. I MBep it. 1 take it with 
me.” 

For our part we have determined to spare 
no pains to make the Journa. better in 
every way this year than ever before. Our 
ideal paper is far ahead of us, but with your 
assistance, suggestion, kindly criticism, and 
hearty co-operation we are certain to make 
great advancement towards gaiuing a much 











higher plane than we have hitherto reached. 
Our ideal is not to have, but to be ; not to 
seem, but todo. We want your help. Shall 
we have it ? 

EVERYONE who supplies another with help 
is a benefactor. If a stranger falls in the 
street and another picks him up, puts him 
on his feet, and sets him going again, he is 
doing well and has his reward, even though 
no one even thanks him. We are helpers if 
we are doing our duty. In fact about a!] the 
good we do in life is the service of helpful- 
ness. 

In this city a man was lying in the gutter, 
dead drunk. His father and mother had 
turned him out. A stranger picked him up 
and helped him ; to-day he is a sober, suc- 
cessfulman. Why? He was helped. 

In that school-room is a teacher who is in 
the ruts of routine. She knows no better. It 
may be her fault. At all events she is there. 
If some one should go to her with help she 
would soon see in what a sad condition 
she is. Now she is ignorant. She wants 
knowledge. Give her help and she will 





1| transform her room into a living school. 


How can you help her? Not by preaching 
orcomplaining. This hinders; but by putting 
before her the knowledge of better ways,—a 
paper, book, article, spggestion, question. 
These help. Think of these things. There 
is a volume of truth in these words. As the 
New Year comes the best resolve we can 
make is to become more than ever helpers. 
The immortal mcster, whose Christmas has 
just past, has brought gladness to thousands, 
because his words lift, and cheer, and 
strengtben. 

We in the office, you in the school-room, 
can help each other more in 1885 than we 
did in 1884. With an honest determination 
to do more than ever on our part, we extend 
to all our readers a genuine Happy New 
Year ! 


THoMpPson’s beautiful line, 

**To teach the young idea how to shoot,” 
has been many times quoted; it is soundly 
orthodox. But who practices it? We pause 
forareply. An earnest teacher of this great 
city said to his fellow teachers, ‘‘I declare 
before my Maker I do no teaching; I simply 
cram.” And the rest might have truthfully 
replied, “‘So say all of us.” Let us get 
over quoting this line and come down to 
facts ; to make it exact change it thus: ‘‘To 
make the children learn lessons and recite 
them.” 








THE age has produced one first-class fault- 
finder and one first-class scolder. The name 
of the fault-finder is John Ruskin, and the 
cynic Thomas Carlyle. Ruskin objects to 
boys and girls being taught to read and write 
at all. He thinks most people are foolish and 
whatever foolish people write does others 
harm, and whatever they read does them- 
selves harm. Carlyle was suited with no one. 
Nothing suited him. He called Gladstone 





‘* sontemptible,” Dickens only a ‘‘ shrewd- 


looking little fellow,” Wordsworth a 
“small one,” and Macaulay “all gone to 
tongue.” He had no admiration for any- 


thing, and at last became a snarling. sneer- 
ing, selfish, mean, and prejudiced thiuker. 
His head absorbed all the juices of the heart. 
He isa remarkable example of what part- 
education can make aman. Squeeze out all 
sympathy and loyalty to God and man from 
a boy, take away health of body and 
concentrate everything upon the intellect, 
and Carlyle is made over again every time. 
Training made Carlyle, and just such 
training is to-day making thousands of lesser 
Carlyles. We want reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and geography, but we want education 
infinitely more. A pure, cold, rigid, intel- 
lectual training is certain to make a one- 
sided monster like Carlyle every time. A 
despotism will always make despots. 





Haw THORNE in his ‘“‘ English Note-Book ” 
says that “‘ the house of Parliament makes 
no impression on you. The reason must be 
that the architect has not builded better 
than he knew.” This is the reason some 
teachers make no better impression on their 
pupils, They buiid no better than they know. 
What does this mean? It means that they 
have no inspiration to do better than they 
now can. They have no desire heyond the 
routine of the day. Their highest ambition 
is to build just up to themselves and the 
text-book and the course of study and the 
examination. They satisfy the community in 
which they live, and are content. This is 
just what the savage does. The reason he 
opposes civilization is because it will |ift 
him up. He doesn’t want to be lifted up. 
When we make an effort to be better, and 
are better than we now know how, we are 
building better than. we know. There is 
something in the true teacher far better 
than he knows. It shows itself in kindness, 
helpfulness, sympathy and love. It is better 
than all the geometries in creation, for ge- 
ometry is born of the head, but this comes of 
the heart. Michael Angelo builded better 
than he knew when he planned St. Peter's ; 
so did Pestalozzi when he taught at Stanz ; 
so does every teacher who feels the true in- 
spiration of his work. 

Here is a test by which we may measure 
ourselves. Am I satisfied asl am? Is what 
has been good enough for what will be? 
Have I no desire to see and do better than 
now? There is then no doubt about where 
we are. Itis just where all the old foggies 
have been and will be forever. But have 
you a desire to get out of the dead level of 
yourself? Is there something in you that 
says, ‘“‘Do better,” ‘“‘be better,” ‘‘ know 
more?” Then you are now on the up grade, 
even though slowly. The engine of your 
train is tugging away to get you out of the 
station, (from sto to stand still), and pull 
you up to clearer air and wider vision. Your 
motive power must be followed—just as a 
train follows its engine. 
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An excellent list of books has been prepared by 
Mr. James M. Sawin, Principal of High School, 
Providence, R. I. Any one addressing him, enclos- 
ing a stamp, will receive bis catalogue by return 
mail. 

Our ‘‘Golden Thoughts,” ‘‘ News of the Week,” 
and the ‘‘ Reproduction Selections,” may be made, 
if properly used, the means of great good. Let the 
selection for reproduction be distinctly read once, 
and then reproduced from memory in the hearer’s 
own words ; much would be accomplished in vari- 
ous ways—attention, association, invention, rec- 
ollection, spelling, expression, neatness, order, 
method. Surely these are enough from one exer- 
cise. 





WE call attention to a new department recently 
established in the Jou called the ‘Educational 
Calendar.” In the first number of each month will 
be given the prominent literary events of the suc- 
ceeding four weeks. On each of the three weeks 
following will be published a more minute account 
of afew of the most prominent occurrences. If 
one event should be written on the board daily, 
and made the subject of a brief talk, general infor- 
mation would be promoted, and a spirit of interest 
stimulated. 








TEACHERS! what say you? Guilty or not guilty? 
Speak out!, You are arraigned as prisoners at the 
bar. Your accuser is the ‘‘Index” Hear him. 
The charge brought agaiast you is that: 


‘* It can not be said on any good grounds yt the 
great mass of teachers belong to the literary class; 
thev are nct readers in the . est sense of the term; 
they do not read the books that will raise them to 
a higher and broader intellectual plane. Asa class, 
teachers are not students. The intellectual delight 
of reading a thoughtful book is a pleasure unknown 
to very many of them; even the literature of the 
proteszion is not generally read.” 


Educational literature! What say you? Guilty 
or not guilty? Speak out! You are now arraigned. 
Page, Payne and Parker, you are prisoners at the 
bar. Wickersham, Johonnot, Swett, stand up! 

School journals and educational weeklies hold up 
your hands. Hear! 

“Much of you is not worth reading. For the chief 
part, you are insipid and uninteressting. You are so 
intensely practical as to be practically valueless.” 

You are prisoners at the mercy of the court. 
Make haste to put in your answer, or sentence of 
extermination will be pronounced against all of you. 





AmMonG the many industrial schools, one has been 
recently organized in Grammercy Park of this city, 
where boys and young inen, in the hours after 
school, receive information as to the handling of 
tools, from expert mechapics, and are at liberty to 
work out their little hobbies. The plan of the reg- 
ular work embraces— 

1. Aseries of physical apparatus and various ap- 
pliances, made by the pupils, entomological and 
geological collection cases and frames. 

2. Ornamental work, such as scroll, carving and 
turning in wood, metal, etc. 

8. Moulding and casting in plaster, wax, sulphur, 
etc., galvano plastic. 

4. Practical work in some of the easier techno- 
logical specialties and experimental observations. 

5. Biological experiments and microscopic prep- 
arations. e 

6. Printing (issue of a semi-monthly school 
paper). 

(a.) The whole of the organization is the indi- 
vidual property of the boys. 

(b.) Discipline, order, local regulations inside of 
the tool-house, are arranged by common agreement. 

(c.) Officers are selected from among the boys for 
the maintenance of order, kceping books, etc. 

(d.) The idea of debate and mutual agreement 
prevails, and in regard to the manufacture of arti- 
cles for fairs and other collective activities of the 
members. 

(e.) Graded working groups are organized ac- 
cording’ to age and occupation, every one having 
its foreman. 
ain aver department has an expert specialist at 
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PRIMARY LANGUAGE LESSONS. 


NORMAL TEACHING, 
Notes of lectures given before the Primary Teachers of New 
York City, Nov. 25 and Dec, 2, 1884. 
By Asst. Supt. N. A. CALKTns. 
No. IIL. 

[These lectures were delivered at the request of the Primary 
Principals’ Amodiotion A this city. For want of time a wd 
poy mm meng poate id not be 1 as thoro igbly 
as is desirable whole matter bas Leen carefully re- 
vised by Supt. Calicius. ana is here presented in a manner so full 
of sugeestions ani thought us to be of great value We heartily 
commend what is bere said to he caref')! atten'ion o' superin- 
tendents and primary No one has a better right to 
speak with aut oriey — EDITORS.] 

PHONICS. 

When young children first enter school, frequent 
exercises should be provided for training them to 
use their senses with accur:cy. This training 
is especially needed in the elementary sounds of 
our language for developing the ability to distin- 
guish differences in vocal sounds, without which a 
thorough knowledge of the spoken and written 
language cannot be acquired 

The first lessons in phonics may consist of single 
sounds uttered by the teacher and imitated by the 
pupils, without naming the letters that represent 
the sounds. Subsequent lesson should direct their 
attention to the sounds of lerters in short, familiar 
words. , 

After these early steps have been taken, the 
teacher may introduce exercises on the blackboard 
for comparing sounds, by writing groups of words 
that are familiar to the children, in which the 
same sound is represented in two or more words— 
and then requesting the pupils to find two letters 
that sound alike, or to find the same sound in two 
or more words. At first only the vowels, and 
the simple consonant sounds should be compared. 
In due time the silent letters and the single sounds 
represented by two le‘ters, as, ch. th, sh, wh may 
be brought to the notice of the children. 

The following groups of words for comparing 
sounds are suiteble for these exercises during the 
first year in school. Iteis better in the beginning to 
wri‘e only one group of words on the blackboard. 
When the like sounds in the words of that group 
have been compared, another group may be writ- 
ten. and so on. 


GROUPS OF WORDS FOR COMPARING SOUNDS 


cat, hen, fin, doll, cup, 
mat, pen, pin, top, sun. 
man, men, chin, box, mud, 
cake, key, kite, stone, use, 
bake, me, pie, - stove, cube, 
slate, see, ride, snow, blue, 
arm, ball, boot, foot, sheep, 
cart, chalk, moon, wood, shall, 
large, warm, two. good, fish, 


Having selected a group of words and written it 
on the blackboard, the pupils may be required to 
pronounce each word distinctly, then to find two 
letters that sound alike. Suppose a pupil says: ‘*A in 
cat and mat are just alike.” The teacher may lead 
the pupil to use words similar to the following, 
and thereby aid them in making the comparisons: 
‘*The a in cat sounds like the a in mat,” ‘‘ Or the 
a in man sounds like the a in mat ” 

If the group of words, doll, top, box. has been 
selected, the pupils might say: ‘‘The o in doll 
sounds like the o in top”; or ‘‘The o in doll, the o 
in top, and the o in box, sound alike.” 

he pupils will very soon learn to find like sounds 
in consonants. Of the first group of words they 
might say; ‘‘The m in mat and the m in man 
sound alike.” The ¢ in cat and thet in mat sound 
alike.” 

After a few lessons the pupils will notice that 
some letters have no sound in the given word. As 
the silent letters are discovered the teacher may 
draw a line across them in the written words. 
These exercises in sounds may be varied by requir- 
ing the pupils to tell what sounds the given letters 
have. The teacher or a pupil may indicate the 
sound by a number, or by its diacritical mark, 
placed over the letter. 


or three days, according to the ability of the pupils 
to distinguish the sounds. The sounds of difficult 
and of unfamiliar words should usually be taught 
singly, by imitation, and from the blackboard 
and generally before the words are presented iy 
groups. 

In writing groups of words for reviewing sounds 
that have been compared, the words should be 
written so that those having the same sounds shal] 
be separated somewhat as follows: 


cake, man, stone, kite, 
cart ball, doll, fort, 
slate, hat. snow, nine, 
arm, chalk, box, wood. 


The following groups will indicate the class of 
words that should be compared during the second 
and third years in school. for the purpose of giving 
facility in discovering like ssunds; and also for the 
purpose of aiding the pupils in their use of lan. 
guage 

The words in the first cight of the following 
groups are intended for directing the pupils’ atten. 
tion to the single sounds that are represented by 
two letters, as the vocal and the breath sounds of 
th, tue ch sound, the wh sound, the sh sound, and 
the k sound as represented by ch. Two of these 
groups may be written on the blackboard at the 
same time: 


thin, that, both, with, 
thank. them, truth, thoce, 
three, these, “teeth, breathe. 
child, when, ship, chord, 
church, whip, sure, echo, 
bench, which, wish, chorus. 


The following groups of words are intended to 
lead the pupils to observe that the same sound is 
represented by differeut letters; and also thit 
sometimes two sounds are joined together, aad 
form a double sound, as ow in our. o# in oil : 


nail, fork. bread, bean, 
they, shawl, said, thongh, 
veil, sauce, mend, sew. 
cow, boy. ‘bough, coin, 
house, nois”, now, toy, 
owl, toil, round, soil. 


In the following groups several of the like con 
sonant sounds are represented by different letters: 


vine, caugnt, bluff, cough, 
of, cork, enough, Rajiph, 
Stephen, thought, touch, Phillip, 
chair, burn, knob. king, 
fare, girl, know, ring, 
there, her, knife, siug. 
light, aisle. ocean, broth, 
night, choir, chaise, cost, 
sight, guide, social, song. 


The pupils may use language similar to the fol. 
lowing, in telling which sounds are alike: The f in 
of sounds like v in vine; the o in cork svun is like 
the a in caught; the ph ia Ralph sounds like the gh 
in cough; the gh in tough sounds like the f in 
bluff. 

When the pupils have become able to discover 
like sounds in different words, and to make proper 
statements concerning them, this exercise in cow- 
paring sounds may be continued in connection 
with the reading lessons—the teacher naming the 
letter or letters that represent the sound in a given 
word. which is to be found m another word in the 
lesson. 

During all of these exercises in phonics due at 
tention should be given to the development of the 
pupil’s ability to use language in sentences. |i 
should also be remembered that the purpose ani 
the spirit of the lessons; and the methods of teacl 
ing that have been presented, require careful ob- 
servation and the exercise of thought by the pu 
pils; also that they shall tell what they see or per 
ceive in such a manner as will lead to a more ready 


use of language. 
ARITHMETIC. 


The early lessons in Number and Arithmeti 
should be given in a manner, that will aid in deve! 








A new group of words ray be writen each two 


Continued on page 6, 
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THe Broome Co., Republican, N. Y. says of 
Com. Lusk’s report: ‘‘The Normal schools gradu- 
ate hundreds of persons annually who are espe- 
cially fitted and well prepared to teach, but when 
once they have the education these persons take 
their wares to other and more profitable markets. 
They will not teach in the common schvols at the 
pitsance which is held out to them, and so the end 
for which the State pays its money is not reached. 
How then can the desired result be obtamed? In 
nu other way save paying decent salaries to obtain 
the class of teachers demanded. 

‘‘ The great and crying wantof the schools is one 
for teachers who have been prenared tor their duties 
as physicians are for theirs and lawyers for theirs, 
and so on. More than this the inducements should 
be such as to keep them in their work as a life 
employment and not as a miakeshift for something 
else. 

“The schools in rural districts as a rule, are in in- 
competent hands ; they are conducted only a few 
weeks in the year, and the facilities for impart 
ing instruction are of the most wreiched descrip- 
tion.” ig 

Teachers of ability and spirit cannot afford to re- 
main for any length of time in the common schools. 
The most important educativnal question before 
us at present is, how to keep, in permanent and 
paying positions, an army of competent teachers 
in the rural schools ! 

No orry in the Union has done more to encour- 
age the observance of Memorial Days than Cin. 
cinnati, and no maa has unified and popu- 
larized the practical workings of this plan 
more than Supt. John B. Peaslee. Memo- 
rial trees have been set out, an author's gruve 
has been planted, and many valuable manu- 
scripts have been obtained. The following 
is a list of autographic papers collected, 
most of them accompanied by the authors, 
signatures: 

William Cullen Bryant—A letter on Span- 
ish art, written at Madrid for publication. 

William Hickling Prescutt—Noctograph 
manuscript of a page of his ‘History of 
the Reign of Puilip IT. of Spain.” 

Ralph Waldo Emerson—A poem entitled 
“ Nature.” 

Nuthaniel Hawthorne—A letter to Mr. 
Fields coneerning the publication of some 
of his (H .wthorne’s) writings. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow—A poem 
entitled ‘* Tne Serenade.” 

Louis Agassiz —A letter to Mr. Fields, in 
rfereace to a course of lectures. 

Joh Greenieaf Whittier—A poem entitled 
“The Summons.” 

Oliver Wendell Holmes—A poem entitled 
“Our Oldest Friend.” 

N .thaniel P .rker Willis—A letter to Mr. 
Fields in reference to the publication by the 
latter of his (Willis’) letters from Central 
Rurope. 

James Rus-ell Lowell—An article for the Atlun 
tic on the death of Arthur Hugh Clough. 

James T. Fields—A poem entitled ‘‘ Plymouth” 
(1620). 

Mrs. Anna Fields— Letter of presentation. 

The plan above outlined is worthy of great praise 
and universal adoption. In no better way can the 
mass of children be taught the works of our im- 
mortal authors. 





Porrtrio Dias has for a second time assumed the 
chief magistracy of the Mexican Republic. The 
new President returns to a position which he left 
four years ago in what seemed the opening of a new 
ra of prosperity, to face a situation worse in every 
fiscal aspect than when the revolution of Tuxtipec 
irst brought him to the head of affairs. The task 
of raising the business and government of the 
country from its present state will be very great. 








Frperax aid should be dem inde d to convert the 
»,000,000 illiterates in this country into iutelligent 
iuzens, 


Yor the SCHOUL JUURNAL. 
F. LOUIS SOLDAN, LL.D. 


PRESIDENT OF THE TEACHERS NATiONAL ASSOCIATION. 

Frank Louis SOLvAN was born in the smu!l Ger- 
man republic of K'rankfort-on-the-Main, Oct. 20, 
1842, of which city his father was an offici#l. He 
received his education in Germany prior to his de- 
parture ip 1863. He was not yet twenty-one years 
of age, but had commenced to make a mark in the 
world. He arrived in New Yorkcity in June, 1863, 
and remained there until the autumn of that 
year, when he went to St. Louis, after having 
signed a contract to assist in the conduct of a 
private school which was a model of its class at 
the time mentioned. 

Mr. Soldan took the entire control of this school 
in the following year, and conducted it for four 
years. Next we find him hard at work in the St. 
Louis High School, after which he was made assis- 
tant superintendent of public schools. He was 
thus gecupied as Mr. W. T. Harris's associate in 
office, during two years, succeeding which he was 
placed im charge of the Normal School, which posi- 
tion together with that of the principalship of the 
Franklin School (a large school of twenty rooms) 
he bas held ever since. Heis well known in his 





own city as a teacher and a lecturer on literary 
and philos.phic subjects. For the last five vears 
he has delivered each winter from 20 to 40 lectures 
on Dante, Faust, Kant, and other similar subjects. 
Of his literary work, his educational essays, **Cul- 
ture and Facts,” ‘‘Memory,” ‘‘Grube’s Method in 








F{LOUIS SOLDAN, LL.D. 
Arithmetic,” ** The Ceutury and the School.” 


The 
essays, ‘‘ Dante's Inferno,” *‘ The Paradisa,” Ben- 
ecke'’s * Psycuol gy,” and his translation of Hezel’s 
**Philosophy of Religion.” deserve mention. 

| Mr. Soldan has achieved a nativial reputation. 

'He is an indefatigable, enthusiastic worker in his 


pro‘ession. Even his vacations are filled with un- 
remitting »pplication, and last summer found him 
at Marcha’s Vinevard lecturing, just as previous 
summers witnessed his tireless devotion to the 
cause of education in South Carolina, where “‘he 
found his way to the hearts of the people, and his 
wise words found a lodgement in the memories of 
all the teachers present.” To quote again, he ‘is 
a genial, full-minded man, whose words are often 
quoted by those who have heard them.” 





It appears from the report of the State Superin- 
tendent of Instruction that fifty-three per cent. of 
the children of schoo! age in N. Y. State attend 
school. The public schools will only accommodate 
thirty-eight per cent. of the schoo! census in the 
| cities. 





Pror. JAMES JOHONNOT, the well-known author 


and Institute conductor, recently gave the follow- 
ing hints on the subject of Physiology and Hy- 
giene. 

OUTI INE OF SUBJECTS. 

1. The body and its parts. 2. Eating and what 
comes of it. 3. Digestion and how it is carried on. 
4. Purification of blood or respiration. 5. Nurture ; 
circulation, 6. Motiou. The body nust move— 
muscles. 7. The body must stand—bones. 8. The 
bodv must be covered—skin. 9. Motion must be 
directed by nerves. 10. How the mind gets know!- 
edge and expresses it. 

HYGIENIC LAWS. 


1. Avuid hird substances. 2. Avoid sudden 
changes of temperature. 3. Clean the teeth five 
times a day. Narcotics produce: (a) Excessive 
flow of saliva ; (6) vitiated flow of saliva ; (c) foul 
breath. 4. Eat slowly and swallow slowly. 

EFFECTS OF ALCOHOL. 

1. It stimulates an excessive flow of gastric 
juice. 2 It hardens the coats of the stomach by 
absorbing the moisture. 3. Alcohol in hardening 
prevents the secretion of gastric juices without the 
presenting of more nutriment. 4 It is carried 
by the absurben's into the liver—hence hardening 
the liver, which is much more fatal than the har- 
dening of the st »mach. 





Supt Luwsyn, of Sauk Co., Wis., makes the fol- 





lowing record in a revent circular. He says ; **Last 
yer, out of 290 applicants examined, 288 made no 
effort fur any but the lowest grade of cer- 
tificate which the law tolerates. 121 taught on 
licenses because many of our schools had to 
be suppliel by teachers who did not know 
enough to get a full third grade; 270 had 
not read any part of the year’s Course of 
Reading; 250 were not members cf the Teach 
ers’ Library from which they might draw 
gvod books for less than a penny a piece; 115 
had not rewu anything thruugh but avvels 
for a year buck; 295 did not report a single 
day at institute; of 340 school reports, 180 did 
not specify any experiments being tested; 
165 had no busy work to please primary 
pupils; and after promising to makea full 
repurt, over a third failed to send one. Many 
teachers (*) in Sauk county have not reud, 
nor even looked through a work on teaching, 
und cannot give a valid reason for anythi ¢ 
they do. but simuly follow tradition.” 

The rvcord is complete with one exception. 
It does not t ll how few copies of educations! 
oapers are tuken. 1s there another superin- 

ndent who is willing to tell the truth? The 
sounty of Sauk Wik-, is by no means the 
tvorst nthe Union: in fact, if the exact truth 
were known, we celieve it would stand very 
well. It is half a cure to know the disease. 
Superintendents must not be afraid to con- 
fess their own sins as well as the sins of their 
teachers. 





THE proposition was befere the Boston school 
board a few years since, of making the appoint- 
ment of teachers permanent instead of electing 
them annually. President Eliot, of Harvard, de- 
clares that the permanent appointment of teachers 
would raise the profession in the eyes of the pub- 
lic, and would rouse a wholesome ambition in the 
teachers. He also says that teachers being assured 
of continued employment would be willing to take 
lower salaries, knowing that by such engagement 
their salaries would not be cut down. He recom- 
mends the pension system established in France, 
whereby a small percentage of the salary of the in- 
dividual employed by corporation, government, 
etc., should be reserved, and an equal amount add- 
ed to it each year, the same to be invested and form 
a fund, the interest on the whole amount thus *de- 
posited and added from year to year, being added 
to the sum total. By this method of adding and 

ing the interest with the principal, a 





com 
‘rapid increase would take place, so that, at the end 
‘of twenty or thirty years’ service, the in 


f the fund was created weuld have 
enough to support him for life, or with which to 
purchase a handsome annuity. 
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oping the use of language by the pupils, as well as 
the habit of careful thinking.. Indeed, during the 
lessons of e ch subject of instruction, the use of 
language bv the pupil to express the thoughts and 
facts observed by him should be made one of the 
prominent means of instruction—not memorized 
language. which has been given by the teacher, but 
the child's language, so far as it is practicable. 
There may be general forms of expression, given to 
suggest. a proper way of making the statements 
concerning a subject, but the words used by the 
pupils should be made by them to differ, at least so 
far as may be necessary to describe the different 
facts. Let the pupil: be encouraged, first, to tell 
their thoughts in their own words; afterward the 
necessary corrections should be made to remove 
errors, and to make the language conform to the 
facts under observation. 

Training in the use of language in connection 
with oral lessons in number should begin in the 
lowest grade of the primary school. The reprtition 
of a question by the pupil, before answering it may 
be used in special cases, as an aid for this purpose, 
but the use of language will be acquired more suc- 
cessfully by leading the pupils to make and answer 
their own questions. 

After the pupils have had lessons in counting. 
adding, and writing numbers below ten, the teacher 
may write on the blackboard the numbers 1,2, 3, 
and then request the pupils to make questions with 
the numbers written, somewhat as follows: 


** If a boy had one By in one hand and two pen- 
cils in the other hand, he will have three pencils in 
both hands.” 

Another pupil might say : 

‘* A little girl had two dolls, her mamma gave her 
another doll, then she had three dolls.” 

Other pupils might say something like the fol- 
lowing: 

‘*A boy had onze top, and his father bought two 
more tops for him; then he had three tops.” 


‘*A boy had three sticks of candy: he ate one of 
them. and then he had two sticks of candy left ” 


“A girl had three dolls; she gave one doll to her 
playmat«, then she had two dolls.” 


‘Henry had three apples, and gave two «f them 
to his schoolmates; then he had one apple left.” 


After a little practice the children will not only 
make and answer their own questions with readi- 
ness, but they will take more interest in them 
than is usually shown when answering the teach- 
er’s questions; besides they also will be learning to 
use language to express their own thoughts. 

When the pupils are able to add simple examples 
on their slates, questions similar to the following 
may be given: 

‘*In one class in school there are 18 boys, and 28 


girls. What can vou find out about that class? 
How will you do it?” 


‘A man paid $35 for coal, and $9 for wood. What 
can you find out about these numbers? How did 
you do it?” 


* A man paid $175 for a horse, and $80 for har- 
ness, and $145 for a wayon. What can you find 
out? How? 


In each case, after stating the pro‘lem, the 
teacher should require the pupils to tell what can 
be found out, before they are allowed to do any- 
thing with the numbers. They should also be re- 
quired to tell how they can do it, or after doing it, 
to tell how they did it. The important point to be 
secured is, to teach the pupils to consider the ques- 
tion and decide what is required, before they at- 
tempt to take the steps for obtaining the answer. 

To pupils whu have learned to add and to sub- 
tract, questions similar to the following may be 
given: 

Fifty boys beiong to a class: 48 boys are present. 


What can you find out about the boys: f that 
class ? How did you do it? 


A mar give 45 dollars each for two cows; 178 
dollars for a horse. Whatcan you find cut ? 


In.asimilar manner questions may be given for 
pupils who have learned the simple process by 
multiplication and division that will lead them to 
a thoughtful consideration of the conditions stated, 


for the SCHVOL JOURNAL. 
TEMPERAMENTS. 


MIND ARTICLE, NO. XVI. 
Since the mind receives all of its knowledge 
through the body, it follows that the character of 
the body must influence the nature of the impres- 


through the same media. 


ified as four— 
Saneuine, Nervous, Bitious, LYMPATHIC. 


a lymphatic one. 


and qualities. 


will reveal more than a hundred ‘‘ phrenologists’ 


following characteristics ; 
1. Nervous: Vital: Brain. 


quick. 


much but saying little; often great love of na 
ture; has ability to read thoughts from expres 


bestow confidence, but possessed of deep feeling 
usually honest and open hearted; when the di 


be great mental disturbance and melancholy 


for scenes or places of ideal perfection. 


great irritability and lack of tongue restraint 


II. SANGUINE :—Circulatory ; Lung. 


ance animated. 


easily accustoms itself to a life of gaiety ; exces 


naiion ; 
Scotch. 


_ and to a better understanding of their lessons in| wee_ 


arithmetic. By such methods the pupils will be 
trained to think, and to use language so as to ex- 
press thoir thoughts in an intelligent manner. 





THE Sky LarkK.—Up springs the lark, 
Shrill-voiced and loud, 
The messenger of morn.—JaMES THOMPSON. 





sions. All do not receive the same impressions 
from the same objects. because they do nut pass 


It is difficult to define temperaments; in fact. it 
is not necessary to define them. From ancient 
times. with great unanimity. they have been class- 


It is self-evident that teachers should understand 
temperaments for each demands a different tret- 
ment. The nervous child would be utterly over- 
whelmed by a punishment that would hardly move 
Teachers should study their 
own temperaments, that they may know what to 
cultivate and what to repress, for one’s tempera- 
ment may be much modified by habits and cul- 
ture; in fact, by diligent practice it may be greatly 
changed. No temperament is perfect: nei'her has 
any person one entirely pure. There areall grades 


A diligent study of what we give below, with the 
help of an honest friend, who is courageous enough 
to tell the truth, is however unpleasant it may be, 


whose self assumed assumptions are only equalled 
by the profundity of their ignorance. When pure, 
the various temperaments may be known by the 


PuysiIcaL. —- Head large; abdomen small: nerves 
active; hair fine, silky. often whi'e in child- 
hood, often black in maturer years; skin thin, 
transparent; eyes bright, vivid, expressive; 
figure delicate, slender, often lean; motions 


MEnTAL.—Mind moves actively; great love of 
poetry and music; often reticent; thinking 


sions of the face and motions; afraid of the 
dark; imagination very active; often slow to 


gestive organs are not vigorous there is apt to 


producing a desire for quiet and solitude. with 
serious and religious feelings; when united-with 
a jittle of the sanguine temperament it produces 
a meditative condition, delighting in a world 
of ideal creatures: often found lamenting over 
& lack of goodness or greatnss, and longing 
When 
this temperament is not pure there is apt to be 


PuysicaL. —Lungs and arterial system large. pulse 
strong; muscles round and well filled; organism 
genial, warm; hair usually red or auburn; eyes 
blue ; skin fair, reddish tinge; cheeks flush 
quickly; emotions of the mind quickly seen in 
the face; chest full; limbs rounded; counten- 


MENTAL.—Ardent and lively feelings; sudden emo- 
tions; transient affections; quick passions; im- 
petuous desires: strong propensity to mirth; 


sive grief with floods of tears, which soon pass 
away; constant tendency to excess and exag- 
geration, intense expression and passion: reso- 
lutions suddenly taken, immediately executed; 
liable to be greatly in love with music, dancing, 
painting, eloquence: rushes on ‘‘ where angels 
fear to tread”; widely prevalent in the French 
often found among the Irish and 


The Biliousand Lympathic will be described next 
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NEW TEXl-BOOKS. 


By stpt. F. B. Gavtt, So. Pueblo, Colorad o. 

The most eminent }talent of the country is now enlisted by 
the great publishing hou es in the preparation of school-books. 
The tro :ble in schools is to find teachers competent to use wisely 
the best we have.” 

Tous a writer contrasts text-books with the 
teachers, to the disadvantage of the latter. As 
applicable to the great mass of teachers, the pro- 
position is a truism. It is readily admitted that 
many teachers are behind the text-books ; that in 
their hands the best book ‘is little better than 
the poorest ; that new and valuable features not 
being understood, go by default. From this class 
of teachers there is little to hope. In the hands of 
another and respectably large class, the text-book, 
by what it contains and Suggests, leads the teach- 
er to intelligent and attractive work which, un- 
aijed and uninspired by such agency, siie could 
not do. Iam charitable enough to believe that 
there is still another class of teachers, numerous, 
discreet, and skilled, real leaders in the education- 
al movement of the times, who are far in advance 
of the text books, even though written by the 
most eminent talent, and published by the greatest 
publishing houses. To many, one of the most assur- 
ing evidences of e iucational progress is the pres- 
ent perfection of school books in subject matter, 
method, artistic, and typographical excellence 

Authors and publishing houses vie with esac) 
other in supplying the best books. While I mean 
no disoraise of any author or publisher, I think [ 
state an important truth, which, though not 
original, is nevertheless too often overlooked in 
discussing the merits of text-books, when I say 
that the very best schools in the land are to-day far 
in advance of the best text-books published. It is 
noticeable thut as a teacher increases in real con- 
scious, teaching power, the more she frees her- 
self from blind or servile adherence to any text- 
book, and the more complete:y she places all text- 
books, old and new, in contribution to her pur- 
poses, assorting, arranging, and adapting material 
to the precise and well understood needs and cun- 
ditions of her class. The teacher who knows child- 
mind and the subject she would teach, will find a 
method ora line of work suiting the case exact- 
ly, or make it. 

Rapid and marked as has been the improvement 
in text-books, in my opinion the schools have by 
far distanced the most expert book maker. 
There is not an arithmetic, geography, spelling. 
book, or language-book that in matter or method 
approaches the very best work of the very best 
teachers of the day, in those branches. 

Non-essentials are still too highly magnified ; too 
little helpful drill and illustration of the fandamen- 
tal principles; the development is poor and un- 
natural; too much confusion in incidentals, while 
the main issue is not kept sufficiently prominent. 

In too many instances the herald :d ‘new fea- 
tures” are found upon inspection to consist of the 
ordinary stock features of al! books, rearranged or 
rephrased. Aside from artistic embellishments 
and typography, how many newly published text- 
books are essentially and decidedly better than 
older series ? 

Frequently toxt-books are written by college 
professors, who, though knowing well the science 
of which they treat, often fail to produce a thor- 
oughly usable book, because not in direct contact 
and active sympathy with the modern public 
school. Some superintendents have written good 
books, which, however, too often betray the fact 
that these eminent educators are not sufficiently in 
the field, in the heat of battle, to give the book the 
vitality, elasticity, and development, we always 
anxiously expect, and do not quite realize. 

Again, I imagine many books are written in vindi- 
cation of a scholastic theory or to stand the test of 
the critic, who judges by conventivnal standards, not 
for the boys and girls who shuuld acquire the best 
knowledge in the best way. 

In studying this matter, I always conclude that 
all text-book are good in many particulars, faulty 
or defective in others, and a teacher does well to 
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passess many, for aid and direction will be gained 
from any and all. ; 
My point is this: That text books do not dete 
mine the standard of the best schools. lt is the 
good school that makes an improved text-book nec- 
essary and possible. Those who depend largely 
upon the quality of the text-book to inxke good 
schools, are doomed to disappointment. But those 
who depend on good teachers for good schools, 
will have every expectation justified, and there 
will be fewer changes-in text books, albeit, on the 
teacher’s desk will be jound many of these invalu. 
able suggestive instruments, and well worn at that. 





for TH8 SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

By E. O. Hovey, Prin. High School, Newark, N. J. 

ow is the winter of our discontent, or rather 
the week of our examinations. Of all the subjects 
now exercising the minds of our educational men, 
perhaps no one is more in their thoughts than the 
subject of examinations; and it is worthy the at 
tention of all educators. , It is quite the thing just 
now to decry all examinations as evil, only evil, 
and that continually. Some nervous, ambitious 
girl has studied so hard, fearing a low per cvnt., 
that she has sickened and died—diced from an 
overworked brain—and immediately friends and 
editors cry out against examinations as being 
guilty of the slaughter of many innocents. 

There are two classes of teachers that would 
have examinations banished from the school- 
room, 

The first class consider themselves at present 
girt about with inelastic bands. They would lay 
aside their books and go forth into the woods and 
fields and study nature, and get sermons from 
rocks. All very beantiful in theory and poetry. 
These teachers would b2 untrammeled by anything 
or anybody, but would roam at their own sweet 
will. The world of to-day is too practical, too 
matter of-fact for such teachers. 

Another class of teachers fear examination day, 
for by it is their work to be tried, and they fear 
the work will not satisfy the principal or superin- 
tendent—’twould be so much easier to tetch if no 
one was looking on. Such teachers are in a hurry 
to have school close at night, and think we ought 
to have more holidays and longer vacations. 

Iam a firm believer in the utility of examina- 
tions. Experience has taught me that they are 
us‘ ful to teacher and to the pupil; by them the 
teacher learas his weaker points, learns where hc 
must put more strength, and the pupil learns that 
there is something beyond the daily recitation— 
that thoughts and facts must be maste: ed. 





On Whittier’s recent birthday the following pro- 
gram was followed in the Congress School. Bridge- 
port, Conn. “How many other schools obs rved 
this Memorial Day ? . 

“Once More the Year Laughs Out,” Chorus: 
* Whittier’s Early Life,” Miss Phipps; ‘* Extricts 
from Snow Bound,” Miss Tolles; ** Barefoot Boy,” 
Master Hendrickson ; ** Come Once Again,” Chorus; 
“ Whittier’s Manhood,” Master Johnson; ** Quota 
tions,” Miss Tracey, Master McElroy, Nelson and 
Lil; “The Witch’s Daughter,” Miss Wedge; 
* Angel of Patience,” Chorus; ‘‘Stories about Whit- 
lier.” Master Lounsbury; ‘The Yankee Girl,” 
Master Flather; *‘ Barbara Freitchie,” Master San- 
born; “*O, Painter of the Fruits and Flowers,” 
Chorus; ‘ Associations Connected with Whittier’s 
Poems,” Miss Gerard; “In School Days,’ Miss 
Hincks; ‘* Quotations,” Miss Brundage, Miss Bu: ns, 
Masters Fones and Atwater; ‘ Quotations,” Miss 
Scofield, Masters Bennett, Jones and Walker; “‘ The 
Corn Song.” Chorus; ~-‘ Whittier's Home,” Miss 
Clyne; ‘The Swan Song of Parson Avery,” Miss 
Harty; ‘Abraham Davenport,” Concert Exercise; 
“An Artist’s Visit to Whittier,” Miss Morris; 
“Tribute to Whittier,” Chorus. 





THE nettle is now being ‘ cultivated in German 
Where its fibre, which can be spun taba an e ie 


xceed 
ey fine thread, is made into a variety of textile What the skull and the boncs around the eyes are 


rics, 
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For the SCHOOL JouRBNAL. 
PRIMARY LESSONS IN PHYSIVLOGY. 
NO. I. 


By Anna Jonnson, New York. 
BONES. 

Have the back-bone of a fish, the back-bone, 
breast-bone, ribs. bones of legs, and wings of fowls, 
and also bones of anima!'s to show to the class. 

Ask the children to feel of their bodies and find 
something hard in them. What name shall we 
give to this hard part of our bodies? Try to find 
some place where you cannot feel the bones. Cun 
‘ou find any such place? lf some of the fat chi!- 
dren think they can, refer to the lean ones, and let 
the class decide what the trouble is. In what parts 
of our bodies shall we say our bones are placed? 

Show the breast bone of a fowl. How many 
know from what part of the bird this bone came ? 
Find your own breast-bone. Feel if it is the same 
shape as this. What shape is it? Why has the 
bird this shaped bone? Where does the duck live? 
What does he doin the water? What do men make 
to go in the water that has this shape? Why? Do 
all birds hve in the water? Where do some live. 
Show that the motion of flying is similar to swim- 
ming. 

Ask them to run their fingers down the middle 
of their backs and tell what they find Does it feel 
like the breast-vunc? Do you know why it does 
not? Show the vertebrze of the bird and fi-h. 
Separate the small bones. Can you tell why we 
have so many smail bones in the back? Ask them 
to pick up something trom the floor. What shape 
was the back-bone when you steoped¢ Put your 
hand to the fluor without bending your back. 
Which is the easier? If the back-bone were one 
straight bone, in what position would the back 
always be? Cun you tell why the back-bone is 
made up of so many small ones’ Did you ever no- 
tice the fishes swimming in the water? Show me 
with your hands how they move their bodies. 
Why are they able to dv so! 

Feel of the sides of your bodies from the back- 
bone to the breast-bone. What do you find there? 
Do you know how many ribs you have? How are 
they placed? What parts of a barrel are like ribs! 
Show a picture of the ribs. Where are they fast- 
ened in frun:: Are all the ribs fastened to the 
breast-bone? Whichare not? Show picture of com- 
pressed ribs, and ack them to tell the difference. 
What could be done to the ribs to make them look 
so? Which is the right position? What ure placed 
within the ribs? Have them place their hands on 
their chests Whatdo yuu feel the chest doing? 
What makes it move? Place the hand farther 
down toward the left. What do you feel there? 
Could we live if the heart stopped beating, or the 
lungs stopped breathing? Then, if we press the 
ribs, what two very important parts of the body 
do we injure? Where are the ribs fastened in the 
back? 

Feel of the bones in the arms and legs. What 
shape are they? Show the leg and wing bores o! 
the fowl. Let them see which part has one and 
which has two bones. Have them count the bones 
of the hand. If they are not sure, let them count 
the bones of hand and foot in the picture. Wha. 
would we say of the length of these, compared to 
the length of the arms and legs? 

Let them find the bones in the front part of the 
neck, and give the term collar bones. 

Feel of the head. Show picture of the skull. 
Where do we do our thinking? What is that part 
of the head called? Tell them the skull is the box 
in which the brain is placed. Find some bones in 
the face. 

What are the different shapes of the bones? 
Name some long bones; some short bones; some 
flat bones; some irregular-shaped bones. 

What is placed over the bones? In building a 
wooden house, what is built to fasten the outside 
to? What is the frame-work of our boay, or house! 
| Of what other use are the bones? Can you think 








for? 


Show the skeleton, and give the term. Tell them 
there are over two hundred bones in the human 
body. 

Is there any difference between children’s and 
old people’s bones? Which are more apt to breal 
their bones when they fall? Why? Tell them the 
bones are composed of mineral] and animal matter; 
the mineral matter makes the bones hard and st'ff, 
and the animal matter makes them tough and elas- 
tic; and that children have more animal matter in 
their bones, and thus they are not so brittle. 
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TRAVELING IN THE TIME OF THE REVOLUTION. 
(Copyrighted by E. R. Shaw, Yonkera, N. Y.) 

A voyage across the ocean to London or Livei- 
pool, a trip across the prairies to the Pacific coa -t, 
is at present performed with more eas; and com- 
fort, and with quite as much expetition as, a hun- 
dred years ago, a journey was made from Bust n 
to New York. It was commonly by stages tht 
both travelers and goods passed from city to city. 
Insufferably slow as such a mode of coaveyance 
would seem to an American of this generation, it 
had, in 1784, but lately come in, and was hailed as 
a mark of wonderful progress. The first coach- 
and-four in New England began its trips in 1744. 
The first stage between New York and Philadel 
phia, then the two most populous cities in the col 
onies, was not set up till 1756, and made the run in 
three days. The same year that the Stamp Act 
was passed a second stage was started. This was 
advertised as a luxurious conveyance, ‘being a 
c »vered Jersey wagon,” and was promised to make 
the trip in three days, the charge being two pence 
per mile. The success which attended this ventwe 
moved others, and in the year following it was an- 
nounced that a couveyance, described as the Fly 
ing Machine, ** being a good wagon with seats and 
springs,” would perform the whole journey in the 
surprisingly short time of two days. This increase 
of speed was, however, accompanied by an increase 
of fare, the charge being twenty shillings for the 
through trip, and three pence per mile for way 
passengers. 

When the Revolution came most of these vehicles 
ceas-d to ply between the distant cities; horse-back 
traveling was resumed, and a journey of any 
length became a matter of grave consideration. 
On the day of departure the friends uf the traveler 
gathered at the inu, took a solemn le ive of him, 
drank his health in bumpers of puuch, and wished 
him God speed on his way. 

With the return of peace the stages again took 
the road; but many years elapsed before traffic 
over the highways became at all considerable. 
While Washington was serving his first term. two 
stages and twelve horses sufficed to carry all the 
travelers and goods passing between New York 
and Boston, then the two great commercial centres 
of the country. The conveyances were old and 
shackling; the harness made mostly of rope; the 
beasts were ill-fed and worn to skeletons. On 
summer days the stages usually made forty miles; 
but in winter, when the snow was deep and the 
darkness came on early in the afternoon, rarely 
more than twenty-five. In the hot months the 
traveler was oppressed by the heat and half-choked 
by the dust. When cold weather came he could 
scarcely keep from freezing. One pair of horses 
usually dragged the stage some eighteen miles, 
when fresh ones were put on, and, if no accident 
occurred, the traveler was put down at the inn 
about ten at night. Cramped and wrary, he ate a 
frugal supper and betook himself to bed, with a 
notice from the landlord that he would be called at 
three the next morning. Then, whether it rained 
or snowed, he was forced to rise and make ready, 
by the light of a horn lantern or farthing candle, 
for another ride of eighteen hours. After a series 
of mishaps and accidents such as would suffice for 
an emigrant train crossing the plains, the stage 
rolled into New York at the end o/ the sixth day. 

Jonun Back McMaster, 
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TABLE TALK. 


LETTERS. 





You ask for suggestions for ornamenting the school- 
room. The school-room needs bright colors. What 
would be too bright for a parlor would simply give the 
school-room acheerful appearance. 

If there is an organ in the room it needs a bright and 
pretty spread; this can be made in a few minutes of 
canton-flannel and the edge can be trimmed both neat- 
ly and quickly with feather stitching. I have a very 
pretty epread of scarlet canton-flannel, feather stitched, 
with fine yarn a shade darker. 

Pictures may be had with almost no expense. If pos- 
sible, a part df the board should be reserved for draw- 
ing, and any teacher can learn to draw very well on the 
blackboard. No teacher should try to teach a primary 
school unless she knows something about drawing. 


* 
* 


It is a very simple matter to save pretty wood-cuts. 
They are often suitable for the school-room. Cut outa 
large piece of paste-board co that it will be enough 
larger than the picture to make a wide margin. Cover 
this neatly with bright cloth (canton-flannel is good), 
and paste the picture on the front. It is then ready to 
hang in the school-room. I find that if a narrow rim 
of white is left around the picture it has a better effect; 
the margin of bright cloth taking the place of a frame. 

* * w. 

Com. F. Propst puts in a strong plea for practical 
teaching. He says that he lately visited a school and 
while the arithmetic class was reciting was requested 
to ask some questions. Hea ked: ‘‘How would you 
find the number of yards it would take to carpet a room 
(giving the length and breadth) if the carpet was ~ yd. 
wide?” They failed to give any information. 


* 
* 


‘* How shallI make my school room bright and at- 
tractive,” is one of the first thoughts of a “‘ live” teacher. 
Ifit be summer, flowers can be used, but winter decora- 
tion requires a little more time and thought. In many 
country schools there are no curtains. Take paper; cut 
shee@ of a light brown in the shape of lambrequins. 
All around the edge, fasten with mucillage a border of 
small pressed ferns ard autumn leaves, pasting some of 
the larger ferns and leaves in thecenter. In the spaces 
between the windows, place groups of pretty advertis- 
ing cards, Over the blackbosrd and at the end of the 
room place the largest cards, which, by the way, look 
betier if framed. This may be easily done by cutting 
strips of pasteboard and on these gluing acorns and 
acorn cups, with bunches of acorns on the corners. 
Fasten the strips together before the acorns are put on, 
Bitter-sweet and pressed leaves may be used in the same 
way. 

Write a motto on the board with colcred crayons, en- 
closed by a scroll or a banner. Get the children inter- 
ested and they will bring their treasures, in the shape 
of cards, pressed leaves, etc. The boys like nothing 
better than to go to the woods for acorns ani bitter- 
sweet, especially if the teacher and girls go with them. 
An empty peach-basket, lined with a piece of Turkey- 
red calico, might be kept by the teacher’s desk for waste 
paper. An old crayon box might be varnished and dec- 
orated with pictures to hold broken pieces of crayon. 
A few of such little arrangements will entirely change 
the appearance of the room. 


* * 
* 


There are some simple enough to suppose that because 
a misspelled word is now and then printed in our pa- 
per, it is owing to the fact that no one counected with 
this office knows how to spell it. For example, the 
word untidiness was spelled untidyness in our last issue. 
In looking to day in one of the last editions of Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary we saw at a glance an ortho- 
graphical error. The word stands at the commencement 
of aline, and has probably been read a hundred times 
by careful proof-readers,—but there it stands. Was it 
ignorance or carelessness? Did you ever misspell a 
word in your letters? Do you ever consult a dictionary 
when you are writing? Why? Be merciful, then, to 
others, especially proof-readers. 


* * 
* 


From time to time we have asked our correspondents 
not to send us questions that pertain to the sphere of 
text-books, expecting us to answer through the Jour- 
NAL; but still they come : ‘ Please solve this problem,” 
‘* Please analyze this clause,” ‘Please parse these 
words ”"—signed, ‘‘ A Subscriber.’ Now, good friends, 
please don’t! The JourRNAL is dedicated to education ; 
these things do not educate. If you need help, however, 


we-are willing to help you if you will send stamps, 
name and address, so that we can mail you an answer 
if we do not choose to publish it. 


lettersand questions that will be of ge: - 
Se See ae be observed: 
paper. 
to subscription on one piece of paperar 
J, L ton another. 
DO! 


. clear and brief. 
can not teke time to solve mathematical problems, but 
we will occasionally insert those of general interest for our read- 
ers to discuss. 
5. Enclose stamp if an answer by mail is e 
wortb asking are worth putting in a letter ; 
on postal cards. 


We will not guarantee an answer to any question un- 
accompanied by the writer’s full name, address and 
stamp, for we are able to publish but a small prtion of 
the letters of inquiry, and must select those we judge 
to be of the most general interest. 


. Questions 
not send them 


What is meant by this question : Find the locus of all 
the points whose d'stances from two given points are in 
a given ratio? L. 

[A locus is the line or surface, all of whose points 
have acommon property which does not belong to any 
other point. Thus if a line, A B, is perpendicular to a 
line; C D, at its middle point, every point in A 1b is 
equally distant from the extremities of the other line, 
Cand D. AB, therefore, is the line locus of all points 
equally distant from C. and D. Locus is the Latin for 
inn In the problem given above, let A B C be a 
straight line Let the distance 
A B be to the distance BC, as (say) 3 to 5. Extend this 
line from A and measure on it from B, a distance equal 
to the product of the terms representing the ratio (3 and 
5) divided by their difference, 2=7}, and from this point 
DUt units from B) as a center describe a circle with 
D Basa radius, then the distance of every ponnt in this 
circle, from A and C, will be in the given ratio. Now 
as this circle, when revolved upon the line D C gener- 
ates the surface of a sphere, the surface thus described 
will be the locus of all points, whose distances from A 
and C are in the given ratio.—C J.] 


_—— (3 


(1) Are any of Whittier's poems set to music? If so, 
where can I get them? (2) This example, found in ap- 
plications of Percentage in Milne’s Arithmetic, I can solve 
only by the given algebraic equation. Will you please 
publish an arithmetical solution? ‘A merchant sold a 
quantity of goods at a gain of 20 per cent. If, however, 
he had purchased the goods for $60 less than he did, his 
gain would have been 25 per cent. What did the goods 
cost?’ Equation—{—15=}+-60. E. F. 

{(1) Write to Ditson & Co. ‘My Psalm” is some- 
times sung to a familiarhymntune. (2) Your algebraic 
solution is not correct. The solution by percentage is 
as follows : He gained 20 per cent of the real cost. But 
if he had purchased them for 100 per cent. of the real 
cost less $60, his gain (i.e., 20 per cent. of real cost) 
would have been 25 per cent. of this spposed cost. 
Therefore 20 per cent. of the real cost=25 per cent. of 
the supposed ccst, or, 20 per cent. of real cost=25 per 
cent. of real vost les», $15; whence 5 per cent. of real 
cost=$15, and whole cost, therefore,—$300.—ANs. Your 
solution gives $1500, which is, of course, wrong.—C. J.] 


On page 308 of the SCHOOL JOURNAL of November 22, 
1884, in ** Letters” column, ‘‘ J. D. N.” in answer to the 

uestion, ‘‘ What is meant by long and short terms of 

ongress?” says that each Congress has one lung and two 
short sessions;” that we will have a short session from 
the first Wednesday (Monday) of December to March 
4th, when the new members will take their seats, and 
hold till adjournment, in June or July a short session. 
J. D. N, confuses a session and a term. They have 
no relation to each other whatever; a short or long 
session having nothing to do with a short or a long 
term. A man elected fora long term is elected for a 
full term of two years ; a man elected for a sh ot term 
is electedto fill a vacancy made by death, resignation, 
or otherwise. Furthermore, there will be no +b»rt se+- 
sion of Congress next spring unless the new President 
should see fit to call an extra session, which might be 
very long. He will convene the Senate in executive ses- 
sions on March 4th, merely to act on such appoint- 
ments as he may desire to make for Cabinet positions, 
etc., etc., but such a session of the Senate is not a ses- 
sion of Congress. J. W. M. 


(1) Is white a color? (2) Do ocean steamers sail 
through the Suez Canal? (3) When the Vice-Pretident 
of the United States is called upon to fulfill the duties 
of President, is there another senator appointed or 
elected? (4) If both President and Vice-Prsident of 
the United States be removed from office, who takes 
the chair, or what provision is made in that case ? 

[(1) No, but a composition of all the colors. (2) Yes, 
if you use “sail ” in the same sense as “ making a pas- 
sage”. (3) No, the constitution allows but two senators 
from each state. (4) Dr. Andrews of Marietta College, 
says in his Manual of the constitution, ‘Con has 
provided by law that in case of the removal, death, re- 
signation, or inability of both President and Vice-Pres- 
ident, the president pro tempore of the senate, and in 
case there is no such president, the Speaker of the house 
of Representatives shall act as President until the dis- 
ability be removed or a President elected.” Congress 
has given some attention to a better provision for pres- 
idential succession but has taken no action as yet.—B.] 


Please explain first part of Section 2d, Article ist, in 
Constitution of United States, viz.: The House of Rep- 
resentatives shall be composed of members chosen ‘ 
of the State Legislature?—F. H. 

[Prior to the adoption of the Constitution, under the 





Articles of Confederation, Representatives were chosen 





for one year, and in such way as the Legislature of each 
State should direct, thus allowing a lack of unifo:mity 
in selection. The design of this section of the Consti- 
tution is to secure greater efficiency, thiough 'onger ex- 
perience, by making the term fwo years ; to secure uni- 
formity of choice, by the people, and at the same tin e 
to make these members distinctively the representatives 
of the people, the States having theirs in the Senate.— 
J. W. Mj. 


(1) Why is the capital of Holland called the Hague, 
and nt Hague only. (2) What is the Black Hole of Cal- 
cutta? : F.8. 8. 

[(yThe Dutch name’S Gravenhaag mears, literally, 
* c unt’s hedge, grove, or wood.” [t owed its origin 
to a hunting seat_of the Counts of Holland, situated in a 
wood. In 1250 this became a palace, and many other 
houses were erected around it. The Hagte is simply 
the hedge. (2) In 1757, Calcut'a was captured and plun- 
dered by the Nabob of Bengal, and many of the Eng. 
lish were taken prisoners and died from suffocation in 
the Black Hole. the prison of the garrison, where they 
had been placed for safe keeping.—S. ] 


What is the difference between tea miles quare an 
ten square miles, or nine square feet ani nine feet 
square ? E. C. 

[Take inches instead of feet or miles. Draw a +quare 
inch on a Jarge sheet of paper. Join eight more square 
inches to this, and you have nime square inches. Tiey 
may be joined horizontally, or vertically, or irregularly. 
Now draw a equare that is nine inches «ach way, and 

ou have a nine inch square, containing 81 square 
inches.—B. ] 


(1) Where can I find Josephus’ Works for sale? (2) 
When a car is passing round a short curve, the outside 
track is further round than the inside, As the axle 
turns, please explain how it gets round. . py A 

[(1) See Book Department of the JouRNAL. (2) There 
mu: t, of course, be a slipping «f the wheel, erther on 
the inside or outside track. If on the outside, forwa d; 
if on the inside, backward. The disposition of weight 
above may determine which of these will take place.— 
C, J.] 


Mr. Editor : what would you advise for a young man 
twenty-five years of age who has taught four years, holds 
a first grade county certificate, but who feels a burning 
desire to go to a good school and graduate. J. W. R. 

| Would advise him to go by all means if he intends to 
be ateachir. Teaching is a profession, and should be 
studied just as apy other. Take a thorough course ata 
good State normal school, and 4 ya ment it by a thor- 
ough study of the best educational works.—B.] 


(1) Who is Emperor of Brazil at the present time? (2) 
What 1s the capit«l of Bolivia? (3) For what are green 
turtles used? (4) Which 1s right? Two is contained in 
fourteen or two is contained times in fourteen? (5) 
What are the capitals of West Virginia and —e 


respectively ? ; i 
{(1) Don Petro, (2) La Paz. (3) Food much prizd by 
epicures, (4) The Jatter. (5) Wheeling, Baton Rouge. 
] 


Please give the grammatical construction of the 
marked words ia the fullowing sentence : ‘‘ My going 
there will depend cn my father's giving his wo ee 


[‘‘ Giving” is a present participle used as the base, or 
principle worJ, of the prepositional phrase introduced 
by “on” and governed by “on.” ‘‘ Father” is in: the 
p ssessive case limiting *‘giving,” called by some a 
‘possessive molifier,” or a noun used as an adjective 
modifier.—C. J.] 


(1) Can water be forced over two hills of the same 
height without an air hole on second hill? (2) Are there 
any settlements on the Antarctic Continent? (3) Why 
does not United S:ates History give the entire pam: s of 
the Kings cf England ? *- D. Bm to 

[(1) Yes. (2) N». (8) The Kings, as kings, are not 
known or spoken of by any other names. ‘The family 
name of Stuart. or Hanover, etc., is given in many 
United States Histories.—S]. 


Please suggest some quiet games for pupils to play 
during recess hours in a district school where there are 
all ages from 7 to 10. O. E. H. 

| Will our readers send descriptions of such games an‘! 
we will publish as many as possible. Thus a!l will be 
benefited.— Eps]. 


(1) What is the price and where can the [nventional 
Geometry, mentioned in JOURNAL of June 28, 1884, by 
Prof. E. R. Shaw, be obtained? (2) Can one teach it by 
8 udying it first by himself without a previous know!- 
edge of it ? 

[(1) Of D. Aopleton & Co.; price, 45 cents. (2) Think 
it would be possible.—-B]. 


Please publish a model of report blanks. A. J. 

[Have not the room to spare. Supt. S. B. Wilson, of 
Faribault, Minn., has originated some model ones. Ad- 
dress him with stamps for sample]. 


Is ? proper to say a noun is the object of a preposi- 


tion JAMES ARNOT. 


William, Miun. 
Yes.—J.] 


publishes “A History of the United States in 
Rhyme,” by Robert C. Adams? 
(LD. Lothrop & Co., Boston.—B]. 


Are there still British, Dutch, and French possessions 
in Guiana? 
[Yes.—B.] 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





TO SUPERINTENDENTS, INSTITUTE CONDUCTORS AND TEACHERS 
Our readers would like to know what you are doing. Will you 





not send us the following items: Brief outlines of your 

of : Tet persona! items : to other 

workers. by active co-operation can advancement be 
is are asking for information and we shall be 


made. Thousand 
glad to be tLe medium of communication between ae a 
ITORS. 


ARKANSAS.—At the last session of the State Teachers? 
Association, held at Morrilton, in June, 1884, the following 
resolution was unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That'a committee of three be — ery by 
the president to a gy an address to the members of the 
next general assembly urging the importance of the estab- 
lishment of a normal sec for the — training of 
teachers for our white schools.”” O. F. Russell, Josiah H. 
Shinn, and M. P. Venable were appointed such committee 
and have fulfilled their duty, urging the consideration of 
this important matter. 


BROOKLYN.—Public School No. 9, Brooklyn, has some 
unusual features, of which we learn through a little paper 
— by the pupils. Every Monday afternoon the 

rst grade boys read interesting facts laiien to - 
raphy, science, biography history, etc. The upper io 

dan originally gned initial letter to their composi- 
tions. The literary society of the school is quite an insti- 
tution, and works in various ways—tree planting, savings 
bank, industrial, charitable, etc. We hope to visit this 
school soon and make a personal report of its workings. 


CONNECTICUT.—Mr. P. T. Barnum has placed in the 
hands of the Treasurer of Bridgeport the sum of $1,000 
the interest of which is to be u in purchasing two gold 
medals, to be offered each year to the two students in the 
High School who shail pronounce the best two English 
orations. It is to be known as the Barnum Medal. 


INDIANA.—Prof. O. Z. Hubbell, Supt. of Elkhert Co., 
has made some daring innovations upon the routine work 
heretofore seen in the schools of the conventional examina- 
tions, and ‘‘smatter’’ and ‘‘cram’’ have disappeared. The 
machine work and daily drill have given = to an in- 
telligent effort to develop the mind, and to the adaptation 
of methods to the known laws of mental growth. He 
believes the teacher must study the individual pupil. That 
the pupil should not be lost in the class. Teachers should 
have no more pupils than wiil enable them to study each 
one. The effect has been electrical, and though not yet 
Saety, tested, his methods promise a great benefit to the 
schools. 


IOWA.—Few schools are sending out so many good 
teachers as the Decurah Institute. st year’s enrollment 
= 446. Much attention is given to methods of instruc- 

on. 

_ The plan of classifying and grading the rural schools 
is now receiving large attention in lowa. County Supt. W. 
M. Welch has prepared a classification register, which has 
been introduced into many counties. It includes a course 
of and contemplates examinations and command 
school diplomas on a plan similar to the one which has 
been in successful operation for two years past in Chicka- 
saw county. Monthly reports are required of the teachers, 
which give a clear idea to the Co. Supts. of the state of the 
school. J.A.L. 

Supt. Wernli, of Plymouth Co., Ia., one of our most effi- 
cient educators, has issued a stirring circular to his teach- 
ers and school directors. His ~ | has been awake and 
doing much thorough institute and association work, but 
he thinks they are ready for a step in advance. He adopts 
Supt. Welch’s register. 

he High School at Fayette has organized a literary so- 
yd with thirty-eight charter members. It is called the 
‘* Platonian Society,’ and meets once a week under the 
shadow of the Upper Iowa University.——Jasper Co. held 
a Teachers’ Association Dec. 12th and 13th. “Use and 
Abuse of Text-Books ’’ was among the papers read.——The 
school at Andrew now has about 40 volumes in its library, 
including a set of Johnson’s Encyclopedias. They have a 
daily and a weekly newspaper and four monthly ines, 
—- President Knapp, of the State Agricultural School. is 
to be succeeded by a new man. He retains a a ie Hat 

iy & 


KENTUCKY.—Col. Parker lectured in Louisville in 
November, and is invited by the Educational Association 
to come again. He will visit Louisville Jan. 17th. 


KANSAS.—Burlihgton ple are establishing a college. 
Class-room work will beaka with the New Vor in halls 
throughout the town. A fine building will be completed 
in the Spring. The State begins to ize the necessity 
for more no schools. Efforts will be made in the 
=| to enlarge the scope of the one at 
Em . how the only normal receiv State aid, or 
establish a number of districts with an endowed school in 
each. Pupils in the colored schools of Wyandotte are pre- 
paring written work for exhibition at New Orleans, . 


MINNESOTA.—It has been decided to open a National 
Industrial School for Indian Girls in Faribault. The Gov- 
ernment ae $200 per annum for each pupil in 
other schools of this class, and there is little doubt but the 
same appropriation can be secured for the school here. 


MICHIGAN.—Louis Mueller. teacher of Buena Vista, 
been missing since Dec. 5. It is feared he has been 
foully dealt with.—On the 19th inst. Prof. Mark W. Har- 
rington, director of the Ann Arbor Observatory, delivered 
a lecture on the cause and effects of the earthquake of 
Sept. 19.—Prof. R. Dunn has been selected for president of 
H e College in the interim from Jan. 1 to the end of 
the gs year, in place of President Durgin, who has 


The Mason County Teachers’ Association will hold its 
next meeting at Scottsville, Jan. 17, 1885. Ventilation, 
gymnastics and methods of class work are among the sub- 
jects for discussion. Rn Chas. H. Stowell, the Uni- 
, 18 very 
St. Clair high school is a “ 
cred 8 Bt preat su esaGov. ‘hegole has appointed State 
e a success. Vv. e a tate 
Sup’t of Public Instruction H. R. Gass to take c of 
school exhibit at the New Orleans 

County Teachers’ Association met at 


—The 
Dec, 13. 


NEW JERSEY.—Mr. Charles Jacobus, until recently 
mer 5 of the Glenwood Institute, Mata has been | 


Prin. of the 


School and Supt. of 
New Brunswick, 


of 
Mr, Jacobus will be recognized by the 


in- | some sort of protection is thns gain 





readers of the JOURNAL in the ~ 7+" of “ Letters” by 
the initials “J.” and “ C. J.” eisa gentleman of accu- 
rate scholarship. 


N. Y. STATE.—The arg ate items of interest were 
taken from the epess of Supt. , of Utica: The 
total enrollment of pupils during the year was 5,652, an in- 
crease of 62 over that of the ae year. The’ whole 
number of suspensions from school for gross misconduct is 
28, which were all confined to the lower grades, none be: 
reported either from the Academy or Advanced School. 
The whole number of cases of tardiness was 4,810, 

5,207 the previous year—a decrease of 397 cases, 

th an increased enrollment of 62 pupils. 142 teachers 

were employed. Amount paid for chers’ wages, $58,- 

605.03. t per pupil for yearly tuition, $10.37, at the 
rate of $3.45 per quarter. 

Also from Supt. Ellis’ report (Rochester): Number of 
teachers a. 305 ; since 1878 the average attendance 
has increased m 8,227 to 10,095, and that of the Free 
Academy from 260 to 344. 

The spring term at Sandy Creek Union School begins 
March 16th, and closes June 12, 1885. 


OHIO.—The New Holland Teachers’ Association met 
Dec. 7. The programme was as follows: “ Improvement 
of the country schools,,’ by W. L. Shinn ; interesting paper 
on “ Froebel and his: teachings,”’ by Miss Agnes Kerrigan ; 
“* Teachers, reading circle,’’ by Miss Belle Brobeck; *‘ Child- 
hood of Children,” by Albert Leonard ; “ Primary Geogra- 
phy,” by Miss Anna Kerrigan; “ The teacher in relation to 

he reforms of the day,’’ by R. B. Lucas ; Object Lessons,” 

by Miss Anna Schneider; ‘“ Hindrances to the teacher's 
success,”’ by Miss Lida Orr. Remarks were made by 8. P. 
Hampshire and Rev. Bradley. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A new weekly educational paper 
has commenced its eeSentien in erebare, Pa., called 
Educational News, Albert N. Raub, Editor. e JOURNAL 
extends the right hand of fellowship. 

A five weeks’ Summer School in Waynesburg College 
will — J uly 6, 1885. It consists of three departments— 
Norm: Academic, and Musical. Prof. A. J.. Waychoff, 
Carmichaels, Pa., will be present during the entire term, 
and will have charge of the Normal as Conductor and prin- 
cipal Instructor. f. A. L. Wade, of Morgantown, W. 
Va.: Prof. F. H. Crago, of Wheeling, W. Va.: Prof. T. C. 
Miller, of Fairmount, W. Va.: Supt. W. M. Nickeson, Prof. 
J.S. Herrington. Prof. G. F. Martin, and other prominent 
educators, are expected to render assistance as lecturers. 
—Fayette County Teachers’ Institute met at Union- 
town, Dec. 22d-26th. 


FOREI: N, 


CANADA.—The Minister of Education is about to make 
use of four Collegiate 'nstitutes for the professional train- 
ing of First Class and High School teachers. This arrange- 
ment will complete our system of professional training. 
Every teacher must hereafter receive preliminary training 
for his work. 

The Rey. H. W. Dayies, D.D.. who has, for many years, 
been principal of the Toronto Normal School, will retire 
with the year, Thos. Kirkland, M. A., Mathematical Mas- 
ter of the Institution, will succeed Dr. Davies. From the 
standpoint of scholarship, the appointment will be a good 
one. As a teacher of methods, etc., and as the principal 
of a Training School, Mr. K.’s success is doubtful. J. 
Bryant, M.A., Head Master of the Galt Collegiate Insti- 
tute, is, in 1885, to assume the editorial control of the new 
educational weekly to be published by the Government 
Printers. It will be the unofficial organ of the Minister of 
Education. 


ONTARIO.—The Agricultural and Arts Association have 
announced the Second Annual Examination “ in subjects” 
having a direct bearing upon agriculture. It will be held 
in July, 1885, and certificates will be granted to successful 
candidates. These certificates will be of two grades— 2d 
and 3d.— Recently the Second Conference of Representa- 
tives of the Colleges and Universities of Ontario was held 
at the Education Office, Toronto. The object, “‘ University 
Confederation,” is a most laudable one, and we trust the 
Minister of Education may be able to harmonize the con- 
flicting interests of the colleges, and to have a uniform 
standard for degrees.——The professional examination of 
the students in training at the County Model (local train- 
ing) Schools commenced, at every Model school, Dec. 8th. 
The examination both oral and written. Third Ciass 
certificates granted to those successful. w.M 


WATER actually runs up hill, in the case of the ocean 
current along the sea-bottom from the Straits of Gibraltar 
to the shallow ocean ridge westward, which really forms 
one limit of the Mediterranean sea, although considerably 
outside its apparent western boundary. ‘The cause of this 
strange phenomenon is simple. The surface water of the 
Mediterranean, heated by the sun, ascends in the form of 
vapor, leaving its salt behind, which increases the density 
and weight of the remaining waters. Hence this latter 
sinks and is covered by the less salt Atlantic water, which 
flows eastward and inward through the Straits by an u 
per surface current, and by this inflowing water it is 
eventually forced out as an undercurrent, and up the slope 
which we have mentioned. 


* 








ALL kinds of ingenious contrivances have been brought 
forward at different times for the detection of fire-damp in 
mines, but most of them have been of a very complicated 
nature. The last of the series, however, is so simple that 
it seems astonishing that no one thought of it ore. A 
child’s india rubber with a hole in it is squeezed flat in 
the hand and held in the place suspected of fire<lamp while 
released, and allowed to suck in a sample of the air. The 


\ball is now directed toward a safety-lamp, and again 


ueezed, when the tell-tale blue flame will show if it con- 
ns an inflammable vapor. 


THOUSANDs of titles to written and unwritten plays and 
books have been filed with the Librarian of Congress, with 
a fee of a dollar in each instance, under the impression that 
ed. The law requires a 
— of the entire work, without which there is no copy- 
right. 


+ 


Tue British empire's area is 8,500,000 square miles, but 
there is indirect domination over enough more to make the 
total 10,000,000—one-fifth of the land surface of the globe. 
Of the total population, only one-seventh are Christians. 











© eee has a “ lady” rag-picker who is worth $40,- 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 








THE WIND. 


Which is the wind that bring the cold ? 

The north wind, Freddy ; and all the snow ; 
And the sheep will scamper into the fold, 

When the North begins to blow. 
Which is the wind that brings the heat? 

The south wind, Katy; and corn will grow, 
And cherries redden for you to eat, 

When the South begins to blow. 
Which is the wind that brings the rain? 

The east wind, Tommy ; and f-rmers know 
That cows come shivering up the lane, 

When the East begins to blow. 
Which is the wind that brings the flowers? 

The west wind, Bessie; and soft and low 
The birdies sing in the summer hours, 

When the West begirs to blow. 

, —E. C. STEDMAN. 








SCINTILLATIONS FROM THE IOWA 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOM!. 

Rev. \. L. Fiisbie: Des Mcines welcomes to-nieht, 
not the makers of law, Lut the nakers of cinzers. You 
do a grand wonk, and we Lelieve you do it grandly. 

PRESIDENT 8 ADDRESS. 

H. H. Scerley, Supt. Oskalvosa : We insist upp single 
seating as a great mural advange ; upon better con- 
stiucted culbuildipgs, conducive io greater prvacy, 
health, and ccmfort. Scme plan should Le devised io 
prevent the em pk ymentof cLid labor to the «xc lusion 
«f the chance fur an elementary education. The fund,- 
mental doctrines of this Guvernment preclude success 
in industrial edu-ation, since no one can even conjecture 
the future of the » ost humble boy. If tais assuviation 
could det rmine thiovgh a c mmittee and recommend 
courses of 1eading in his ory, biography, science, litera- 
ture, philosophy and pedagogy, that are within the 
reach and compiehenrion of elementary teachers, it 
would be a great aid to an army of workers that are 
asking for such supervisi.n and dnecti.n, The system 
must not becume the master of the teacher. It must 
nct supplant good rence and cultivated judgment. It 
must not be honond abuve characier and mentality. 
Cudes . f signals, pr: grams, classifications, and so-called 
**red tape” are LO substitute for the living, real, con- 
sc.entious teacher. Time-tables and programs are often 
so divided and subdivided that the pupil and teacher 
are absclutc!y hinae:ed im doing i hé work in hand. 

LANGUAGE CULTURE. 

Miss L. L. Gassette, Marshaltown : The mother-tongue 
should be taught first and best of anything. In 
every lesson, srithmeuc, geography or science, two 
things should be considered—wurds and thoughts—and 
one 1s just as importaut as the other. The modern pre- 
judice tu text bouks is a fuvlish one, and it certainly is 
as good a way of teaching a child io read, to use a nice 
little book, as to teach him trom a chart hanging on the 
wall, Methods are nothing, success everything, and 
obly so the end is reached ; do not trouble about the 
steps. ' 

THE ANCIENT AND THE ENGLISH CLASSICS. 

W. H. Wynn, Ames Ag. College: The suggestion in 
the **New Education” to repiace the Ancient Clas-ics 
with the English Ciussics is impiacticabie, because the 
peculiar effect to be derived frum literary studies is best 
attained by long brocding over the products of genius, 
which process in the Avcient Classics 4 compulsory, 
and no expedient can be found in the method of teach- 
ing Evglish Literature chat will secure the sume degree 
of sympathetic exertion. 

THE CAUSES OF THE POOR HEALTH OF OUR BOYS. 


C. H. Gurney, Shenandoah : The causes of pour health 
of boys are, first, the hereditary points transmitted by 
unbealthy parents ; secondly, a failure on the part of 
the boy to observe and practice the most simple, plain, 
and reasovable laws of pli ysivlogical science. 

THE REAL CAUSES OF THE POOR HEALTH OF OUR GIRLS, 


Miss Deha Kni, ht, Oskaloosa: Too many girls are re- 
stricted to indoor life exclusively. Wher? a physician 
1s called to attend a delicate girl, it 18 politic for him to 
say she studies too bard, instead of saying, send ber out 
to play with the boys, make her sleep more, eat more, 
dress warmer, and take exercise. 

Mrs. A. E. Thomas Van Metse: Nature makes a gal- 
—_ tight against the fullies, but they are too sirong for 

er. 


STATE 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, 

C. C. Clark, of Burlington: Physical and mental cul- 
ture should go on toxe:her, One is the supplement of 
the other, and muial culture crowus boih. Lf liule chil- 
dren are left tv themselves, they will dig their pbyrical 
education out of :andpiles, Nowadays nature is our 
hobby. But to be natural, is w be »ymmetiical, and 
the body should net only be educate’. Every person 
may and ought to obey bygienic laws. Sickness 1s un- 
necessary and morally wrong. Of cource heredity m.y 
come in to modify this sin, Lut it is nevertueless every 
man’s duty to be well. 

VOICE AND HEARING FORK THE DEAF. 

Miss Mary McCowen, Engelwcod, Llinow: She said 

that chiluren who are boru oe@af and dumb can be 
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taught to speak and hear, and to think in words, and to 
illustrate, brought out a little boy eight years old, who 
has been under her charge two and one-half years. She 
asked him questions ; he understands by the movement 
of her lips and she speaking almost in a whisper. He 
answered every question clearly and distinctly, so as to 
be heard all over the room. The little boy was asked 
aay also by persons in the room, but could not 

ear at all. When his face was turned to them. so he 
cou'd see their lips. then he understood them. But he 
could hear Miss McCowen when she spoke, standing 
quite near to him. She said she considered the child 
had entered a new life, and was restored to the hearing 
and speaking world. She said it was far more difficult 
to teach children who have once talked and heard, than 
those who have been born deaf and dumb. 

A little girl seven years old, who lost her hearing 
when five years old, and lost also the power of s}-eech, 
was called to the platform, and being asked by her 
teacher a few simple questions, answered so as to be 
understood by those near her. The other children were 
a little boy five years old and one of twelve. Each had 
been in the oho! but a short time, and each had 
learned to speak and write quite well. The children 
seemed so fond of her and she so gentle and careful of 
them that it seemed. to us she might have taught them 
anything. All honor to such earnest workers in such 
nuble work. 


THE UNCOUNTED FACTOR. 


Edwin C. Hewett, President of Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, Illinois: The right formers of men 
are far more essential than the reformers. If we as 
teachers do our work well, the reformers need not fol- 
low us. The schools are doing a work which bears 
gl rious results. The schvols of the past had their 
faults, but they made thinkers. The best of the new al- 
ways takes up the best of the old which it replaces. 
Publicity is the best safeguard of morals anywhere. An 
uncounted tactor of transcendent value is the individu- 
ality of the teacher and the puj)il. True teaching can 
never be made to conform tv the machine idea. We 
cannot adopt, but we can adapt any method. The 
business of education is to fit a boy for any sphere. It 
is a fault in education that we approach a science from 
the form side rather than the thought side. A healthy 
increase of power is the chief aim of education. No 
man is great in everything. The best part of our work 
may be the search for it. There are no birds in last 
year’s nests. The opportunity that is past is past for- 
ever. A teacher’s unconscious influence upon his pu- 
pils is more powerful than bis direct teachings. 


THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL, ITS ORIGIN, PROVINCE 
AND SCOPE, 


Walter Doren, West Liberty : ‘Can a code of rules 
tran-form a boy’s heart? Can any number of marks 
develop refined manners? Can infinite’ reportings to 
the principal eliminate stubborness or eradicate sloth ? 
Can any elaborate system of reprimands, suspensions 
an expulsions strengthen the weak will, waken the 
dormant a of self-control, train the wayward sense 
vf honor? Never!” I think, upon the whole, that our 
scbouls are ahead of the sentiment that sustaius them. 
The people are making a grave charge agamst our sys- 
tem of higher education when they complain that it is 
disconnected from the active business of life. It is a 
charge to which our colleges cannot plead guilty and 
tive. They must rectify the fault or miserably fail of 
their great purpose. There 1s scarcely a more pitiable 
sight than to see here and there learned men, so called, 
who have graduated in our own and the universities of 
Europe with high honors—men who know the whole 
. gamut of classical learning—who have sounded the 
depths of a mathematical and speculative philosophy— 
and yet who could not harness a horse or make out a 
bill of sale if the world depended upon it, The most in- 
telligent citizenship can only result from schools where 
things relating to the practical every day life of our 
— are taught; where pupils study for life, not for 
schol, 

The meeting was enthusiastic and profitable, although 
New Orleans had attracted many who are accustomed 
to attend. Members were entertained royally at the 
Aborn House, which was, and will be, headquarters. 
Officers elect for the ensuing year : President, William 
F. King, President of Corneil Coilege, Mount Vernon ; 
— W. N. Hull, State Normal School, Cedar 

‘alls, 





INSTRUCTIVE INTELLIGENVE.—There is entire con 
gruity between a cultivated intellect and polished 
manners and the commonest duties of domestic 
life; between, if you please, a knowledge of the 
Latin classics and making a cheese, of the piano 
‘and a spinning wheel, of embroidery and making 
a pudding, of algebra and darning a stocking. 
That woman is worthy of admiration. as she will 
always command it, who combines a thorough 
knowledge of the details of housekeeping with the 
charm of intellectuai and personal accomplish- 
ments. It is these last that dignify labor and im- 
part to domestic life a true zest; and where we see 
them in this combination we are prompted to ap- 
ply the compliment paid by Dr. Johnson to Mrs. 
M’Kenzie: “She is the most accomplished lady I 
found in the Highlands; she knows French, music, 
and drawing; sews neatly, makes shell-work, and 
can milk cows.” 


TEMPERANCE SHIP. 


‘The crown of my hat no more flip-flops,” 
Nor gin disfigures my nose— 

I'll wear no more old hats nor coats, 
Nor holes in the toes of my shoes. 

1 run to see the temperance ship 
With baniters streaming high, 

And hear the thunder of her guns 
As she goes sailing by. 

She is built of the best of oak, 
And she is very staunch— 

Her sails are ‘new and her cordagete, 
For she was lately launched. 

The pledge is weekly passed around 
For all who will can sign 

Please don’t delay but come to-day 
And join our temperance line. 

Then do not laugh at temperance sir, 
Nor count her members rough 

For if you do, you may sometimes rue 
That you was not temperate enough. 

—D. F. Coomss. 








For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LIVE QUESTIONS. 


(1) What does ‘‘ Ulema” mean? 

(2) Where and how are black pearls obtained? 

(3) What causes the noise often heard at a tele- 
graph pole? 

(4) Where is the largest telescope in use? 

(5) From what part of the cotton-plant is build- 
ing material manufactured? What is the process? 

(6) What does the Crescent symbolize? Why 
was it adopted by the nation whose symbol it now 
is? 

(7) Who wrote ‘* Old Grimes"? 

(8) What is the greatest height at which a per- 
son has been known to live for a considerable 
time? 

(9) Whence originated the expression, ‘‘ raining 
cats and dogs’? 

(10) What plant is provided with a water-tank 
in which it drowns its insect visitors? What pur- 
pose is thus served? 

(11) What evidence is there that another than 
the Indian race inhabited America before Euro- 
peans came? 





Dr. Jonn H. FRENCH recently gave the following 
hints in his Institute work: 
HOW TO TEACH. 
. Teach pleasantly. 
. Teach patiently. 
. Teach earnestly. 
. Teach thoroughly. 
. Never use a hard word unnecessarily. Lim- 
ited vocabulary of children to be considered. 
6. Never use any word without being quite sure 
of its meaning. 

7. Never begin a class exercise without a clear 
view of its end. Every lesson shuuld have a point. 
CAUTIONS. 

1. Never attempt to teach what you do not un- 
derstand. 

2. Never tell the children anything that with 
reasonable effort you can make the the child tell 
you. 

8. Never give achild information without asking 


it again. 
OBJECT OF CLASS WORK. 

1. To cultivate observation (the perceptive pow- 
ers); (2) to cultivate thought (the reflective pow- 
er); (3) to cultivate memory (the retentive powers) ; 
(4) to cultivate the habit of attention; (5) to con- 
stantly cultivate language; (6) to cultivate activ- 
ity of thought. 


oe CON 


TEXT- BOOKS, 

Text-books are a necessity for the following pur- 
poses: (a)for knowledge; (6) for plan or arrange- 
ment of topics; (c) for exact forms of expressions; 
(d) for reference as authority; (¢) to teach pupils 
how to study. 

There are four steps necessary to prepare a les- 
son: (a) read for meaning of each statement; (6) 
read for meaning of each paragraph or (ec) 





int: 
read for understanding of the whole soiiect (d) 
when necessary read and repeat for exact forms of 


—BeEnJ, PERLEY Poors. | expression. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
PLANETS INJANUARY. 





Mercury is evening star until the 3d and morning 
star for the rest of the month. During this time 
he is in inferior conjunction with the sun, reaches 
his great Western enlongation, and is im conjunc- 
tion with Venus. 

Venus is morning star during the month. She is 
slowly approaching the sun and her superior con- 
junction, which does not occur uatil May. 

Jupiter ranks as morning star during the month, 
but is near enough to opposition to be visible near- 
lv the entire night, appearing above the castern 
horizon at 9 o’clock in the evening in the north- 
east, and on moonless nights is by far the brightest 
star in the heavens. He remains almost station- 
ary throughout the month, moving a little farther 
north. 

Uranus is morning star; he is leaving the ueigh- 
borhood of the sun, and consequently drawing 
nearer to the earth. 

Saturn is evening star, only second to Jupiter in 
brilliancy and size. When Jupiter rises in the 
early part of the month, Saturn is nearly on the 
meridiar ; when Jupiter has reached the zen'th, 
Saturn is sinking below the western horizon. 

Neptune is evening star, far away just now from 
any : f his brother-planets. 

Mars is evening star. He is very near the sun 
and completely hidden in his rays. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


A FEW QUESTIONS. 





FOR TEACHERS’ MEETINGS. 

1. How should a child be taught to read ? 

2. What fundamental principles ought a teacher 
always to observe ? 

3. What is the ‘‘New Education ?” 

4. To what extent should a teacher spend time in 
storing the minds of pupils with useful knowledge ? 

5. The Uses, Methods, and Value of Examina- 
tions. 

6. Methods of grading and promotions. 

7. The practical value of the old method of 
studying English grammar. 

8. Who is educated ? 





CrncomnaTiI MoTHER: Well, my daughter, you 
were very good in church. Now, you shall have 
lots of nice Christmas presents if you can tell me 
what the sermon was about ? 

Little Cincinnati Maiden: Oh, yes, of tourse. It 
was abou heaven. Won’tit benice? Nothing but 
music tardens and races and base-baH games and 
theatres. 

‘*Mercy on us, child! Where did you get that 
idea ?” 

**From the preacher, of tourse, mamma.” 

‘“The preacher! Why, what did he say?” 

‘** He said that it would be Sunday all the time.” 





PROMPTNESS is just as essential in closing as in 
opening school, and may as readily be practised if 
pupils fully understand the teacher’s fixed deter- 
mination to carry it into effect. Delinquents and 
laggards will continue such if treated to a temper- 
izing policy, to which they become accustomed and 
readily adapt themselves.—Supt. McMILLAN, Utica, 
N. Y. 


Tue total porular vote for Presidential candi- 
dates was 10,046,073, of which the Cleveland ticket 
received 4,913,901, the Blaine ticket 4,847,659, the 
Butler ticket 133,880, and the St. John ticket 150,- 
633. Mr. Cleveland had a plurality of 66,262 votes 
over Mr. Blaine. 








TuosE who believe that electrical science is yet 
in its infancy of development will not be surprised 
to learn that a Belgian electrician has succeeded in 
transmitting a telegraphic and telephonic message 
along the same wire at the same time. 

A LIBRARY for women has been established in 
Calcutta, and one of the most popular vernacular 
journals is conducted by a'woman, 
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FOR THE SCHO: ARS 





YOUTH AND AGE. 


A funny thing I heard to-day 

I might as well relate. 

Our Lil is six, and little May 

Still lacks a month of eight, 

And, through the open play-room dvor, 

I heard the elder say : 

“Lil, run down-stairs and get my doll. 
Go quick, now,—right away !” 

And Lillie said,—(and I agr ed 

That May was hardly fair): — 

“You might say ‘ please,’ or go yourself— 
I did n’t leave it there.” 

‘«* But, Lillie,” urged the elder one, 

**Your little legs, you know, 

Are youngerer than mine are, child, 

And so you ought to go!” —St. Nicholas. 





THINGS TO READ TU TIE SCHOLARS. 





HOW SMOKING AFFECTS BOYS. 
An English physician has been investigating the 
effect of smoking on boys. He took for his purpose 
thirty-eight boys, aged fr..m 9 to 15, and carefully 


examined them: ‘In twenty-seven cases he dis-| p 


covered injurious traces of the habit. In twenty- 
two there were various disorders of the circulation 
and digestion, palpitation of the heart, and more 
or less taste for strong drink. In twelve there 
were frequently bleedings at the nose; ten had dis- 
turbed sleep, and twelve had slight ulceration of 
the mucus mem rane of the mouth, which disap- 
peared on ceasing the use of tobacco for some days. 
The doctor treated them all for weakhess, but with 
little effect until the smoking was discontinued, 
when health and strength were soon restored.” 
Tue first watch was as large a= a saucer; it 
had weights, and was called ‘‘The Pocket Clock.” 
The earliest known use of the modern name occurs 
in a record of 1542, which mentions that Edward 
VI. had ‘‘onne laruam or watch of iron, the case 
being likewise of iron gilt, with two plumettes of 
lead.” The first great improvement, the substitu- 
tion of springs for weights, was made about 1550. 
The earliest springs were not coiled, but only 
straight pieces of steel. Early watches had only 
one hand, and required winding twice aday. The 
dials were of silver or of brass; the cases had no 
crystals, but were opened at the back and front, 
and were four or five inches in diameter. A plain 
watch cost the equivalent of $1,50( in our cur- 
rency; and after one was ordered it took a year to 
make it. There is a watch in a Swiss museum only 
three-sixteenths of an inch in diameter, inserted in 
the top of a pencil-case. Its little dial indicates | pa 


not only hours, minates, and seconds, but also the | these 


days of the month. Itisa relic of the old times 
when watches were inse1ted in saddles, snuff-boxes, 
shirt-studs, breastpins, bracelets, and finger rings. 
Many were fantastic, oval, rectangular, cruciform, 
or in the shape of pears, melons, tulips, or coffins. 
GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 
4 be placed 
oopica Se mans oaks tn Soin enor) ey te al 
Memory.—I believe a good memory and plenty of 
books to be the acme of human happiness. 
—MAGLIABECOHI. 
Memory tem: prosperity, mitigates adv con- 
“= youth, an delights old age. a 
is the moonlight of the mind, touching the 
sie oof te past witha softened light. 7 








ETH JOCELINE. 


NeGLEcT.—When men neglect God they neglect their 
own safety ; they fly EEE ERG” - 


Meginet wilh WER. Re ned Aniiees sieeeee 3 yet it will 
banish love, nourish hatred, and fill a garden with 


The neglect of little things is the rock on which men 
and nations have split. 
OBEDIENCE.—True obedience neither 
nor questions. —F. QUARLES. 
ae Sree Ae Ye RaSh Ss ie Oe ee 


Obedience, which is a proof of lo rasa. 
ter tove obepeth with dela ~J. B. DOOLETLE, 


EDUCATIONAL CALENDAR FOR JANUARY. 


By N. O. WILHELM. 

mB.) eK: - ~y-¥ -2° in Ireland ; ase oe 
the “Sublime and Beautiful,” an glish 
“Reflections on the French Revolution ” influential 
eA bhp oy distinguished in the 


orator; 
a a 


rmy when but twenty years old; at Louisbur,z, placed 
him at the head of the army, led against faet Quebec when bul tweaty- 
Ja». 3. 106 B. C. an ae Roman, rose 
from an humble the hivhest office in the Roman Re- 
public. (Ailwent well tllafter his consuls wen misfortunes 
— consul, ‘ine conspired to 
kill tin, of the pot hems and burn Rome; but Cicero 
ph R- AR Go xence. Many of his 
and writings are extant. Of eit “ They 
urish our youth deligbt . They our 
one Bre 0 veiewe ont 0 ettase > our troubles. Wise 
mun are beautiful PS Soash venation, Mae 
they be s!aves. Cicero as ooe of 
puanaty Suent of Ge core. 
Jan. 4, —Treaty of Paris established between United 
France and G: ‘ the Revolutionary, 
war, and acknowledge the freedom of the 
Jan. 6, 1811. ner Boston ; successful editor 
and lawyer; fa ao nduer 


opponent of 
slavery, after two day's speech on slavery ain veaeunie attacked 
and strick with a cane by a southern senator in the senate cham- 


Jan. 7, 1800.—Mr. Fillmore born in State . New York; early 
education limited ; at nineteen commenced t study law, went 
on foot to Buffalo. where he worked his way and became a 
succe-sful lawyer ; elected au legtinter of New York, then we 
then congressman; then Vice President of the . &., 
and whee Me. Taylor died became President, his administration 
was marked by: Spe passage of Ning) Cnae Bill—Cuban dif- 
ficulties—communicatio. — th Japan ; lett the office with 


leisure 

teachers 

yeician 
ine 


places, was of butany ia the University 
ot Upeal which at once became famous thro t Europe and 
merica ; he reduced to order chaotic know Ree a 
3 se world vualu- 


speaker and lead fof the 
er © of the 
commanded ik ; Was 
aa Rytren $e ial aide of + de, —_ wrote papers 
also on international law ; Warblog- 


articles 
ton’s Secretary of Treasury ; defeated Burr's ambitious 
anJ was afterwards kil'ed 4 a duel by him. 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS AND FACTS. 


DOMESTIC. 


propeseé Sas the United States should con- 
the neighborhood of $140,000,- 








The canal which it is 
struct in Nicara2ua wil 
000. It becomes a question of some importance whether so ex- 

nsive a work is likely to make ea returns s for the oe 
pe 
ann y ns| y lan ween the tic an tic, 
an expensive wy, yet ‘erable to the 
age round the Cape. I 


therford County, 
ith them twenty- 
ve set- 


a church. * Ther 
community, and they intend to 

te the elders and members for v ion of Seventh 
Tcmeantwant it oe don’t leave the county. 

The car-drivers of New Orleans found a aren gy - portunity for 
a strike, —_ a of were tion 
~ ~ 4 lines furnish pa reach- 
ing t! wogrounds, except y steam boat, and no river line has 
been sturted here were many peuple on grounds when th ? 
_— took place, and they had 2 great difficulty in get'ing to i 

ity. 
FOREIGN. 


The American neutralitv ssheme in regard to the Congo has 
been shelved through the 0; tion of Baron de ho 
affirmed that France was unable to accept it. Germany and Eng- 
land warmir supported Ameri Th 





the 

papers express the that Frenee w the demands 

wiich it nakes upon African | Association. If 

demands should be ee a eee instead of 
being a free State would belong to 

It is reported thai Russia has Be eicenett to England commoa 

action in the Coago 
The crofter tenants of the Duke of Argyll on the Island of 
to pay their rent and are ext . The 


sen’ 
meeting of Highiand land relormers wa: held 
,~ at which ae 18 denounced landlords A 
Spain bas been a = ke Se eeart 1,500 te 
v y &asevere earthquake, n ves, 
it is thought, have been lost. 
ihe London co 


— a oa 
With threats of ceath. rarely attends the 
Counc.l. osmeves lp GRD Ons & cele Ely seeiies 


wants Engiand ner thus enable 

to her colonizing un an 
A su Prince’ im this matter, for 
they ‘ in as a check 
any Fd territory which they intend to make in other 
Word W has decided to abandon the attempt to reach 
Shendy by the route from Korti, thus cutting off the great 





subscription what the Retchstsg refused, has a'tained propor- 
tions beyond anything which YY agitated ‘termany since the 
‘asian wac; and what is ble the 

women who se'd-m assert themselves in the affairs of the Empire 
all seem to be up iu arms. They have organized clubs in 
district in large cities and in almost every hamlet of the emagre 
issued a manifesto in which they declare that they denow 
Reichstag; that it has insulted the men who with their bus- 
bands fourteen year- ago daily exp sed his life for the Father- 
land, and who by his wise and energetic policy has prevented 
other wars thereby saving the lives of their sons. 


FREE! 
AN INVALUABLE BOOK 


FOR 


PROGRESSIVE TEACHERS. 
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PAYNE’S 
Lectures on the Science 
and Art of Education. 


Contests: Preface: A Sketch of the Life of Joseph Payne ; 
The Science and Art of Education; The Theory or Science of 
Education; The Practice or Art of Education ; Educational! Meth- 
ods ; Principles of the Science of Education ; Theories of Teach- 
ing with their Corresponding Practice; The Importance of the 
Traming of the Teacher; The True F dation of §& 
Teaching , Pestalozzi; the Influence of his Principles and Prac- 
tice on Elementary Education; Froebel and the Kindergarten Sys- 
tem of Elementary Education 

The price of the English edition is $3.75. Of the unabridged 
Amerivan edition $2.00. Our editioa contains all that is of prac- 
tical value to American teachers. The ehapters omitted are: 
Training and Equipment of the Teacher (discusses men and mat- 
ters that are only interesting to English teachers) ; Preface, ete., 
to Miss Youman's Essay on the Culture of the Observing Powers 
of Children (Preface to an American Look republished in Bag 
land); Curriculum of Modern Education (discusses claims of 
classics and ecience); Importance of Improving our Modern 
Methods of Instruction (discusses educational reports and results 
which were interesting, perbans, at the time, to English read- 

ers); The Past, Present, etc. of the College of Preceptors, and 
Propo-al for Endowment of Profe-sorship of Science and Art of 
Educatiun in College of Precepturs (Mr. Payne was Professor of 
the Scicnce and Art of Education at the College of Preceptors in 
London, and these relat: to matters of no importance to us), and 
a comp: ndious Exposition of Jacotot's System of Education (a tre- 
publication of a little pamphiet published by Mr. Payne in 1830, 
which di cusses the teaching of a foreign language). Our edition 
also contains two important lectures not in other editions, riz: 
Pestalozzi; the Influence of his Principics and Practice on Ele- 
mentary Education ; and Ficebe! and the Kindergarten System 
of Elementary Education. 

It will’ be seen there’ore that this volume contains ali those 
writingsjof Mr. Payne that have value to every teacher who 
seeks the foundation principles of the noble art of Education. 


COMMENDATIONS. 


From Cou. F. W. PARKER, "rin. of Cook Co. Normal School, 
Chicago: ‘I advise every teacher to buy and study Payne's Lec- 
tures. No teacher can afford to be without the book.” 

From JAMES MACALISTER. Supt. of Schools, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

“It is pot only the best, but the cheapest book on the subjecis 
of which it treats, in the English language.’ 

From L. Duwton, Prin. of Normal School, Buston, Mass.: “These 
lectures are among the best writings on the subject in the Eng- 
lish language.” 

From How. Joun D. PHILBRICK : 
tures one of 


od 





“I consider Pay ne's Leo- 
best educationa! books in our language.’ 


OUR SPECIAL OFFER 


Every subscriber who sends one new subscriber to the Jour- 
NAL, or two to the Instrrurs, or four to TREASURE-TROvVsE, will 
receive a copy bound in cloth ($1.00). postpaid. 

A copy in bandsome paper cover (50c.), postpaid, for a new 


subscription to JOURNAL for six months, or to the InsTrruTs for 
a year, 0° two for TREasuURE-TROVE. 
This is ar. excellent chance to get one of the best bo»ks for 


teachers ever published, for very little work. Subscription blanks 
and sample copies tree. Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
EDUCATIONiL PUBLISHES, 
P. O. Bex 1698. 25 Clinten Place, New York, 


“@e- 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 





Any man who reads the JOURNAL must grow. 
E. D. 8. 
I am a subscriber of the JOURNAL and would! uot do 
without it at any cost as long as I am a teacher. 


*. C, Harprt, 
I don’t see how any teacher can do without the Jour- 
NAL. C. SELL. 


Many of our teachers take the New York ScHOooL 
JOURNAL and study it. In every instance that has come 
under observation those who do so get double the 
salary of thore who do not. R. C. 

Texas. 

I take much pleasure in reading your JoURNAL each 
week. I have not taken it tong, but would not get 
along without it now for many times the sub.cription 
price. D. D.C. 





HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
IN DEBILITY FROM OVERWORK. 
Dr. G. W. CoLttns, Tipton, Ind., says: “T used it in 





nervous debility brought on by overwork in warm 
weather, with ~. 91 results.” 
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NEW BOOKS. 

How To Live a CENTURY, and how to Grow Old 
Gracefully. By J. M. Peebles,M.D. New York: M. L. 
Holbrook & Co. Pamphlet, 99 pp. Price, 25 cts. 

Nothing can, probably, give a better idea of the scope 
and character of this book than a part of the table of 
contents: ‘‘Lonug lived persons, and why; pure air 
and <leep breathing necessary to long life; how to sleep 
in order to live a century; what shall we eat to livea 
century; what shall we drink to live a century; what 
clothing should be worn to live a century; are medi- 
cines necessary to prolong life a century; how to treat 
babies and children that they. may grow up and live to 
see a century; summarized rules of health enabling one 
to live a century.” These suggestions are practical, full 
of solid sense and worthy especially of being read by 
all teachers. 


A Hanp-Book or Latin Synonyms. By Edgar S§. 
Shumway, A.M., Rutger’s College. Boston: Ginn, 
Heath & Co. 380cents. 

This is an outgrowth of the “ Latine,” a journal ed- 
ited by the author, who found that this discussion, 
though not exhaustive, would require too much space 
for serial publication. It is a terse compendium, well 
adapted to inspire the pupil with the spirit of explora- 
tion. Itis to be regretted that the want of space pre- 
vented the placing of a group of Cicero’s sentences be- 
fore each section, to induce the student first to make 
the distinctions for himself. The author suggests that 
the teacher do this. The book has a perfect index. 
Mr. Shumway is Principal of ‘‘Chautauqua Academia”; 
a sufficient guarantee of the excellence of his work. 

ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH ComPosiTIoN. By Miss Lucy 
A, Chittenden. Chicago: 8S. C. Griggs & Co., Price, 
60 cents. 

This work treats of the principles of punctuation, 
capitalization, paragraphing, grammatical structure of 
sentences, clearness and vigor of expression. lt makes 
paramount practice in writing, avoiding clumsy expres 
sions and awkward arrangement of sentences. Itisa 
valuable feature in the book that it leads directly to the 
study of literature. Its thought is in the right direction, 
for it aims at the overthrow of old grammatical forms 
of no special value, and gives most sensible drill in lan- 
guage work. 

THE COMMON-SENSE HOUSEHOLD CALENDAR. By 
Marion Harland. New York : Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price, $1.00. 

The calendar idea has reached kitchenward, and now 
the busy housewives have a combination of receipts 
and index of the days in Marion Harland’s pretty card. 
The leaflets contain, besides directions for cooking, use- 
ful hints upon the management of the household and 
information appropriate to the subject. The card is 
decorated with a picture of Marion Harland’s library 
aod a portrait of the author. 

SONGS AND RHYMES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. Compiled 
by Mary J. Morrison. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Price, $1.75. 

The compiler of these poems for children has found 
them of practical value before they were given to the 
public in the fine printing of the Knickerbocker Press. 
There are 224 pages of poems, on all subjects interest- 
ing to childhood, and a general air of freshness pervades 
the volume, although much of it has been going the 
rounds of the newspapers for some years. Its very 
popularity, however, is its chief charm, and there are 
children constantly growing into an appreciation of 
stories in verse to whom the old is always new. Tie 
book will prove useful to primary teachers, as suggest- 
ive of amusement or instruction in various ways. 

THE FRANKLIN SPEAKER. Edited by Oren Root, Jr., 
and Josiah H. Gilbert. New York: Taintor Bros., 
Merrill & Co, 

A book of choice selections in prose and poetry is 
always in demand in the home circle, in entertainments 
public and private, and in school. This volume con- 
tains many excellent selections of recent date, as well 
as familiar classics. Its humorous selections are not of 
the coarse kind often found in books of this description. 
Both the subject matter and the mechanical work of the 
book are in good taste, 

STORIES BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. No.8. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 50 cents, 

Five stories are contained in No, 8: *‘The Brigade 
Cummander,” by J. W. DeForest; “‘ Split Zephyr,” by 
Henry A. Beers; “‘Zerviah Hope,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps; ‘* The Life Magnet,” by Alvah Adee; *‘ Usgood’s 
Predicament,” by Elizabeth Stoddard, It is strange 





that among the many ventures in book-making this 
method of collecting the best of the short stories, for 
which our magazines are noted, has not been thought 
of before now. This edition of Scribner’s Sons is prov- 
ing popular, and the numbers are issued rapidly and 
cheaply. Miss Phelps’s tragic story of “‘ Zerviah Hope” 
will be remembered by readers of Scribner's for Nov. 
1880, and ‘‘ Split Zephyr,” from a more recent number. 
The contents of No. 8. are well worth preserving and re- 
reading. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Unfolded in 
a strictly progressive order. By Rev. John F. Brooks, 
A. M., Springfield, Il. 

The teacher that uses this volume thoroughly cannot 
fail, even with ordinarily faithful students to excite in- 
terest and secure success. It is a most excellent work, 
and has abundant examples for illustrating the princi- 
ples of the language, and fixing them in the minds of 
the pupils. It is progressive, unfulding with much sys- 
tem and discretion the science of grammar. We could 
take much pleasure in using it as a text book, and wish 
it might supplant some text-books that in method can- 
not compare with it. 

STORIES FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. By E. A. Turner. 
Boston: Ginn, Heath & Co., 1884. Paper, 87 pp. 

This is a coliection of simple stories for pupils of the 
Second and Third Reader grade. They are admirably 
adapted for supplementary reading, for which there is 
every day a growing demand. 

ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH SPEECH. By Isaac Bassett 
Choate. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

The author puts forth this little volume, at the risk 
(as he says) of being regarded as a ‘‘Snapper-up of un- 
cunsidered trifles. It is not intended to supplant, nor 
to sunpiement any text-books, but to exhibit some- 
thing of the freshness, the life, and the vigor of a still 
growing idiom.” 

Nose BLoop. By Julian Hawthorne. 
D. Appleton & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

Mr. Hawthorne's taste for the horrible appears even 
in so pleasant a tale as ‘‘Noble Blood,” where he dooms 
two incidental characters to a living death, sealed be- 
tween walls. The rest of the story is picturesque, and 
has a natural tone that Mr. Hawthorne does not always 
exhibit in his writings. The Irish and Italian element 
with an American hero combine to make a story both 
interesting and artistic in development. It is the best 
product of Mr. Hawthorne’s busy brain that we have 
come across in some time. 


HimsELF AGAIN. By J. £. Goldsmith. New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. Price, 25 cents. 

This 1s the most exciting work that has made its ap 
pearance in the volumes of the Standard Library. There 
is enough plot concealed in ‘‘Himself Again” to fill a 
hulf dozen books of its size. 

THE BLack POODLE, and other tales. By F. Anstey, 
author of “‘ Vice Versa.” New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. Price, 50 cents. 

Whoever has indulged in a hearty laugh over the 
** Black Poodle,” as 1t appeared in Longman’s Magazine 
a year ago, will be delighted to renew its acquaintance 
in the more permanent shape Appletos & Co. have pro- 
vided for it, There are nine other stories in this v | 
ume, characteristic of the genial fun of the author of 
“The Black Poodle,” all enjoyable and productive of 
smiles and laughter. 


THE HISTORY OF THE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Albany, 
N. Y. By Edward P. Waterbury, A.M., Ph.D., the 
present president of the institution. Price, $1.00 

Tnis is a work of interest to all teachers, and espe- 
cially to the small army of graduates of this now justly 
famous school, These owe adebt of grat:tude to Presi- 
dent Waterbury for bis indefatigable labors in their be- 
half. It will furnish a most useful and enduring monu- 
ment to bis memory. It comprises a historical sketch of 
the school and the present post office address and history 
of over 2,700 graduates. It contains pictures of three nor- 
mal buildings, including the new one now in process of 
construction, and its magnificent memorial window 
which, when completed, will be the largest and finest 
in the country. 

As one turns the pages of this exceedingly itteresting 
book, he cannot help being impressed with the fact that 
while an unusually large number of its alumni have d's- 
tinguished themselves in the various professions, and 
not a few on ‘Senate floor and field of battle,’ the vast 
majority have made teaching, as they virtually prom- 
ised, a life work. 

From the history of its committees and the biography 
of its presidents and professors, we also learn the im- 
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pressive fact that for the last forty years many of the 





most eminent political and educational names in the 
State adorn its history. It was for years, with one ex- 
ception, the largest and finest teachers’ college in the 
world, and under its present able management bids fair 


to maintain its glorious record. J. B. H. 
NOTES. 
The real vame of Hugh Conway is Frederick John 
Fargus. ‘ 


Owen Meredith’s birth-day occurs this month. He is 
53 years old. 


Mr. Ruskin is to publish his autoviography, full of 
perso: al reminiscences. 


“Red Letter Stories,” which D,. Lothrop & Co. pub- 
lish, are a translation from the German of the best 
living story writers. 

Mr. T. Cole, one of our leading wood engravers, is 
abroad, engaged in making a series of engravings from 
the old masters. One of these, a portraif by Velasquez, 
appears in the December St. Nicholas. 


This item about the author of ‘*Called Back” will be 
read with interest by his multitude of readers : 

Hugh Conway is an auctioneer of Bristol. He is a 
little past foriy, is very deaf, and is not particularly en- 
tertainimg in conversation. He is full of literary ambi- 
tion. Several years ago he published a volume of 
poems ; and he has writven mavy short stories for the 
English maguz'nes, and words for songs. The text of 
‘Some Day,” Mr. Welling’s popular ballad, is by him. 


In order to stimulate the study of Shakespeare in our 
colleges and institutions of learning, as well as in the 
home circle, the Leunard Scott Publishing Company, 
Philadelphia, offer prizes to the value vf $500 for the 
best original Essays on the following subjects: (1) One 
of Shake-peare’s Male Characters. (2) One of Shake- 
speare’s Female Characters. (3) Shakespeare’s Spirrts 
(Ghosts, Witches, Fairie-). (4) Shakespeare's Politics 
as shown in the Plays. (5) Shakespeare's Characters of 
the Kings of England as compared with their Histor- 
ical Characters. 


Austin Dobson’s rules for the writing of easy verse 
will show that the fli,hts of genius are not always un- 
trammeled : 

“*T, Never be vulgar. 

Il, Avoid slang and puus. 

IfI. Avoid inversions. 

1V, Be sparing of long words. 

V. Be colloquial, but not commonplace. 

Vi. Choose the lightest and brightest of measures. 
VIL. Let tue rhymes be frequent, but not forsed. 

VIIL. Let them be rigorously exact to the ear. 

1X. Be us witty as you like. 

X. Be serious by accident, 

XL. Be pathetic with the greatest discretion. 
Xil. Never ask if the writer of these rules has «b- 

served them himselt.”’ 


vPAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Annus! Schvo! Keport, City of Nashua, N. H., 1883; Fredrick 
Kelsey, Supt. 

Eighteenth Annual R»=port of the Board of Pubtic Instruction 
of the City of Albany, N. Y., 1884. Chas. W. Cow, Supt. Milton, 
Bradley & Co’r. 

Catalogue Kindergarten and P.ima'y 8.pplies, Springfield, 
Masz., 1884, 

Game, ‘Tos, Industrial Amusements and Novelties: Mi:lton, 
Bradl: y & Co. Spring eld, Mass , 1884-5, 

Syllabus of a Course op Modern Methods in Analytic Geometry, 
10 cents. Ginn, Heath & Co. Boston, 1884. 

Cleveland, Ohio, t ublic Schoos. Forty-Seventh Annual Re- 
vort ot the Board of Education for the School Year ending Aug. 
31, 1883. B. A. Hinsdale, Supt 

Procee ‘ings of the Ohio Stare For-stry Association at its — 
ine, Columbus, March 28, 1884, Al oa Repor: of tre Fures’ 
—s Es Ohio. Publisued by order uf the Legislature. Colum- 

us, 

Co .rse of Study and Regulati ns o. the Boa d of Education for 
Little Falls, N. Y., 1884. Leigh R. Hunt, Supt. 

The Annual Address Bef«re the National ucational Associa- 
tion. By Thomas W. J: kn ii. Prosident, 1884. 

Sixteenth Annual Mh tan of th: State Su ~- of Ejucation of the 
State of ep ae Car lina, 1884. A C>ward, 

e. be Board of Education of the City ‘of Keene, N. H., 

See and Course of Study of the Schools of Keene, N. 


Miaighth Annual Re»ort of the Board of Ed ication of Bridse- 
og ee for the year ending July 14, 1884. H. M. Harring- 
to! 
Aneel Report of the Board «f Education of the Citv of New 
aes, ae for the year ending Aug. 31, 1884. Samue! T. 
utten, Su 
a port of the Buard of School Visitors of the City of 
artford, Coun. Public Schools, 1882-3. sv in Henry Brockhsvy, 


Partior 

Ray ny 4 the Publi - Sheets, for 1883-4. Wilming- 
ware. Duvid W. Hariun, 8 ipt. 

Ninth Aunual report of the Board ot Education of the City of 
Denver, —— 4 Aaron Gov e, Supt. 

eA w to Seu Seen By Carvine B. LeRow, 32 pages. 


‘This phe oe ~ oe tector ctical suggesti concerni 
4 ly ons n 
Ever) 8 ~— concerning 't is based Ceeduns 


pamph 

> mm portent work. 
rofessionnl ex; erience of nearly tweuty ‘aro the larger part 
of it among teach: rs aud in the se 


Hoop's SARSAPARILLA is made only by C. I. Hood & 


Co., apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. It is pre with 
the’ greatest skill pad care, und: r the direction of the 








men who Hence Hoou’s Sarsaparilla may 
be depended upon, Dp strictly pure, honest, and reliable. 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
IOWA’S ILLITERACY. 


By W. E. Parker. 
The plan for securing compulsory education pro- 
posed by Mr. J. Breckenridge, of Decorah, Iowa, 
in the ScHooL JourNAL of September 5th, by es- 


tablishing State schools for the illiterate youth of 


the commonwealth, is worthy of careful consid. 
eration. 

That 'owa has‘an illiteracy of but two per cent. 
is ascribed by the many who look only on the sur 


face of things to the superiority of her common 


schools. Her schools are excellent, and. as a whole, 


ers of Iowa soil. In some places it is now, and 
soon in many more places it will be, cattle will 
graze where recently school children played; soon 
sheep will crop the flowers where school children 
were wont to collect material for bouquets f«.r their 
teacher’s desk, and then will school grounds be 
turned into cattle yards ani the old school-houses 
into folds for the protection of the innocent lambs 
against the prairie wolves, and then will the lordly 
owuers educate their children in schools of their 
own and in private institutiuns, while renters’ and 
laborers’ children must take what they can get, and 
go largely to augment Iowa's two per cent. of illit- 
eracy. This is the direct tendency; and nothing 
short of a vigorous protest on the part of the peo- 


they are inferior to those of no other State But 
this alone cannot account for lowa‘s small per cent. 
of illiteracy ; and it is unsafe and unwise to pass 
all this great P&Ayment of two per cent. illiteracy to 
the credit of the common schools: for our Iegisla- 
tors, the patrons, and those who directly support 
the common schools. will conclude that now the 
schools need nothing but to be let alone; and if 
this idea once prevail, the schools will begin to de- 


ple and a masterly interposition of the State's au- 
thority, on some plan such as that proposed Mr. J. 
Breckrenridge, can prevent the climax, and save 
Iowa the disgrace of an increase of illiteracy, and 
humanity the foul blot of palpable omisswn and 
criminal neglect of legislators. 
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teriorate and move in retrogression--with school- 
keepers at the heim, small pay-rolls for chart and 
compass, aud parsimonious Boards as pilot and 


purser. 
lowa, comperativelv. is a young State—very 


many of her first settlers vet living. She was ex- 
ceedingly fortunate in the character and class of 
her first settlers; these settlers came out from the 


middle and well to-do classes of States in the East 


and they were immediately followed by emigrants 
of like advantages and character, from the States 


lying between the lakes and the Ohio. The hard 
times of ’52-3. and the crash of ’55-7. sent thou- 


sands into lowa; and these thousands were of those 


who willingly supported schools, and were stern 
and uncompromising advocates of popular educa- 


tion before they ever set foot on Iowa’s soil. Added’ 


to this, our foreigners are of the better and more 
intelligent classes. Under such a combination it 
could not but be, at this early date, while yet the 
pioneers live, that Iowa's percentage of illiteracy 
must be low. 

If Iowa's illiteracy, small as the per cent. now is, 
be left to the common schools, at the next roll-call 
of the general census she will be compelled to ac- 
knowledge an illiteracy of three or four per cent. 

It was a species of differentation, a separation of 
the popularly educated and merely well-to-do from 
the independent and indigent in other States, which, 
at the settlement of Iowa, gave to the State the 
class and character of its founders; beyond the 
boundaries of Iowa that process of differentation 
has, in a great measure, ceased, ard the stream 
of emigration pouring into our State has a much 
larger proportion of illiteracy, while the differen- 
tation within our own borders is now much more 
extensive and active. Many in every county in 
Iowa have sold their small farms and moved West 
to buy for themselves larger possessions; thus the 
farms in Iowa are growing less in number: and 
greater in extent; renters are taking the place of 
those who were in former times indepundent own- 


DRAWING IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





A DISCUSSION. 
By W. N. HuLL, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 

The day for discussing the advantages, nay, the 
necessity of drawing in common schools, has passed. 
It is recognized by all the educators to be as essen- 
tial as arithmetic, reading or spelling. The teacher 
who carries in his memory a few forms of figures, 
and possesses moderately skillful fingers in dis- 
playing them, is conscien'iously proud of his ac- 


in his school work. 

County superintendents readily recognize the 
superior merits of a teacher who illustrates. The 
teacher's place is at the blackboard. His crayon 
should constantly talk for him. His knowledge of 
any subject is not complete without an ample fund 
of apt illustrations. We mect repeatedly wiih the 
expression, ** 1 cannot draw a straight line.” Well, 
that is not to be wondered at. That is too great 
an accomplishment tu expect in a common school 
teacher. But is not the general lack of skill, as ex- 
pressed in that one sentence, the result of neglect ¢ 
Is it not obvious that they who are skillful, have 
been laboring zealously to become so, and that 
their “gift” is the sum total of their repeated 
efforts? And is not * talent,” the world cver, the 
result of carefully directed labor? Born, perhaps, 
in a taste for a subject or in some outward in- 
fluence or inspiration, talent is still the accumu- 
| lation of a loving labor. And cannot taste be 
cultivated ? Cannot diligent application be made ? 
And 





‘“* What we sow will surely grow, 
Though the harves: may be slow.” 


time and attention as geography t Have as strong 
efforts been put forth to secure skillful fingers, as 
to solve problems in arithmetic? Until this is 
done, let no teacher expect to become an artist; 
and when it is done, let every teacher expect to be, 
as he surely will be, master of drawing. A teacher, 








complishment, and never fails to make it effective | 


Has the subject of drawing received as much| Week at the 





who seeks to qualify himself fully, should not be 
satisfied with the ability to draw the pictures given 
in the drawing books, but should sketch those in the 
readers, geography, philosophy, chemistry, etc. 

But the teacher is not all to blame who laments 
the want of talent in drawing, and insists that he 
can never learn. It is not a science. Leaders in 
the subject have invented ‘“‘systems,” no one of 
which could be universally accepted as the standard. 
A person mastering »ne system could not declare 
himself master of drawing. Should he train himself 
in all the systems, he would only have taken the 
elementary steps. A glance at any of the beauti- 
fully illustraved catalogues of publishers, artisans, 
and merchants, would convince him of this. 

But let us glance at some of the * systems” now 
in use, with the spirit of a true teacher, eager to 
be guided aright. He finds first straight lines. 
Here arises the first difficuity. His copies are 
perfectly straight lines to be made from such a 
point to such a point without a ruler, He says 
within himself, ‘‘The author asks me to do and 
to teach what he did not do and could not do him- 
self. Should I try a lifetime, could | make a per- 
fectly right line, without the aid of a straight- 
edge? Did any artist ever accomplish it yet? Why 
then should I attempt an impossibility? Is it not 
a waste of time? But suppose I could master the 
straght line, would the accomplishment be of any 
service to me in my life work? Neither artist nor 
mechanic, draughtsman nor architect attempts this 
feat; they all use the unfailing guide. Should I 
not rather train my hand upon the curve—that for 
which there is nv pattern '” 

And if the straight line is an impossibility, if there 
never arises the occasion to make it, unaided, why 


should pupils be compelled to begin with a difficulty 
so insurmountable ¢ 
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The Truancy Department reported for the month of Nov., 2,- 
395 visits made, and 1,250 cases investigated. Of these 312 were 
s ept at home by their parents, 192 by sickness, 20 by poverty, 6 
were physically or mentally disqualified, 2 were taught at home, 
174 could not be found, 280 were found to be truants 
and returned to school, 9 found to be truants were committed to 
Reformatory institutions. 

PIANO-FORTE RECIT«1 8s —Madame Helen Hopekirk, the Scotch 
pianist who made a successful aebut in tnis city last season, 
arranged a series of recitals for the evenings Of Januay 15th, 
rebruary 17th, and April 7th, at Steinway Hall. These promise 
to be very interesting, as the outline of the program for the first 
concert will show : ozart Sonata, C minor; | Mendelssohn Ca- 
price, “The Rivulet,”"Jand Rondo Cappriccioso; Beethoven Sonata 

4 flat; Reinecke Buliade; Henselt Berceuse; four other pum 
bers are included in the program. A similiar series will be given 
in Brooklyn, at Histories! Hall, on Jan. 2lst, Feb. 3rd (matinee), 
Feb. 25 (matinee), April 22nd. Madame Hopekirk ix a great 
favorite in Brooklyn and ber re-appearance there this winter will 
be warmly weloumed. 

AMERICAN ART AssOCIATION.—A prize exhibition of pictures 
will be opened April 7th at the Galleries, 6 East 23rd Street. 
Three, and perhaps eight, prizes of $2,500 each are to be awarded 
to the artists whose cures are considered by the judges to be 
most meritorious. hirty-three gentlemen bave already sub- 
scribed to the fund, and the jury of award is to consist of ten 
or more of he pictures receiving the prizes are to be 
presented to different art institutions in this country. Artists 
desiring to compete for these prizes should have their work at 
the American Art Galleries by March 15th. 


“Meesiah” was given Christmas 
Aca ‘emy of Music, with a more perfectiy balanced 


OratoRIO Concert.—The 
uartet of soloists than we have ever heard alloted to this work : 


18 Emily Winant, contraito; Schroeder Haufstangl, 
soprano, Mr. Theodore t, tenor; Mr. Joseph Staudigi, bass. 
The chorus sang with its accustomed vigor and showed the 


good training it has been receiving from its leader, Dr. Dam- 





More than forty tons of silver and three tons of 
gold are used every year, it is said, in this country, 
in making photographs. 





Jounsow’s New Unrversat C 
Pres’t. F. A. P. BARNARD, LL.D., Columbia College, N. Y. 
Prof AKNOLD H. GUYOT, LL D., College of New Jersey. 
Dr Warcene, LL bee One Lae ate ty en viz 


Hon. Atex. H. 
by P of. WILLAPD * ARKER, 


Tt h: 331 
ete, by 2res’t T. D. Woutsey, LL.D.; “ Ones Lee, 

. Livtory" ete. by Hov. Horace Greevzy, LL.D., and 

by Prof. Asa Gray, LL.D.; * aieuicine,” etr., 





| xditors in Chief. | 
. : “ Public Law,” | It bas 2000 eminent con 

ST be ache | eae 

M.D. LL.D, ete. ete’ | pu 





YCLOPADIA--“THEBEST”--Planned by Hon. Horace Greeley, LL.D. 


Who wrote and : igned 
special articles, Fes 


more than 150 of the 8000 great 
ides supervising the whole work. 


tributors from all parts of America and Europe, whose names are signed 
te in 18 val and at half the 
n's umes, t 
other. 


" and the only mw American Oyclopedia. It contains more 
e. 


Don't fail to examine JOHNSON’s before 


I to be eful the rest - for tie =o ve 4 ‘orma: od , : atone. 
ta 4 e erac oO. ny days for the use ” ete.— . F. J. Child, D. Tre smount of vatuable inf tion fs wonderful,” ete.—Rt Hon. W. E.G 
Harvard Univ-rsity, < ConWentent, com ve, compact, and. etc.—Hon. RB. C. D. ° ‘accurate Knowledge. an ordinary library, ° etc.— Drees Mf t p~ — ve 
Yale, “ Good au next halt com » ete.— . Charies “rancix Adams, LL.D. “ More infotmation than can be found in any other,” etc.—Prer't T D Wooley, LL D. 
Brewn Uni « is a valuable tine of information, ote = iow, Moecce Combate ILD . « Pas host in the Resties bawemcs -y larehip,” ete. why 4S ry peal lab. 
versity, «4 vastamount of useful ” etc.— Pres’t. Samuel G. i, LL.D. “ Lacid, able, and com le William Lio aA tL. = 
Dartmouth, ba to ane Du ete. — Pres ¢ “4 Was . “A of Talue,” etc. Thomas Wentworth Higot 
“Williams aa to work of the ete — . Wiltian M. .D. bre hy source of knowledge. ' etc — . 
y ~ useful ete. — Cala “ A standard book of reference, ’ ete.—Pr:/. P. D 
Cornell Univ.  <A‘vs amount of useful knowiedes,” cee Py {oa Porter =f colsetoncl seep bigh talae® cle Ira? Wht Whame LLY 
° SA xetemoan tnowleder,” ete.— "s rs : - of very bigh value,” ete —Frof. W. P. Whitney, LL. 
Amherst, = Noteq' to the, oo : aS A » PS . useful classes,” ete.—Hon. Charlies O' Connor, LL.D 
“ the best” ete Hon. evens, : . ky ny he ry eg Fo 
« The beat we have.” et-.— r. “ Fioineste J thee 
‘ s y Hon. ’ b. “Very ete —M. R. Wat's, LL.D, Chics Jus toe 
Boch'r iy ** The encomiums ° any other ' etc —Prest W. LL.D. 
Richmond, -iet ge Senjamin . « Itis tm wre frety L Mowry IDB 
“Tt is a work which ia found, in the of Congress, to more questions satistactority “ Every su 1k, and 1 shoud like every household.”—Ha, 
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" Publisber’ $ 8 Department, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION . 


The School Journal is published weekly, 50 
numbers a year, at the following rates, whieh in- 
clude postage : 


$2.50 per Year ; $2.00 if Paid in Advance. 
Special rates for clubs will be sent on applica- 


ene baal oh cach 
the sulecriber has pata. pa the publere do no by 
that date receive u the subscriber 


the oe Te disconitneed, { hry wll continue to send 
it. Ly + Rete however, , at any time 


thereas thesubscriber 380 

the amount due care time ne has vecdieed it. 
‘The date inst your name on the address of 

ows to what time your subscription 


ptions will be received for three months 
or : months from thdse who wish to make a 


te 
beoribers faking to have So nee 8 a 


paper should be careful to name 
only the Hy to which they wish it sent, but 
also the one to which it been sent. 

e Courts have decided that all subsori- 
bers "ep nate ame are held responsible 
until arrearages are paid and their papers 
are ordered to be discontinued. 





been 


Subscribers wishing to introduce THE JOURNAI 
t» their friends can have 6 men copies sent 
tree from this office to an 


dress. 
sent on application 
to the Business Manager, JHAn IstpORE CHAR- 
Lous, 21 Park Place. N. ¥. 
KE. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
SS Publish rs, 
21 Park Place, New York. 











FOR DECEMBER. 


This is a charming number of the young 
veople’s monthly. The full-page illustra 
tion, ‘‘ The Night Before Christmas,” in- 
troduces at once a holiday aspect, and is 
followed by Alfred Dommett’s beautiful 
** Christmas Chant,” and a story by the 
favorite contributor to the leading maqa- 
zines—‘‘Her Best Christmas,” by Katha- 
rine McDowell Rice. ‘‘The Games We 
Played,” by Calvin Muillard, tel’s in a 
pleasant way how to spend an erening. 
** Some Old Stories” gives Pandora and 
Perseus in a new dress, 
Renbrandt, by Lucy Clarke, has a fe - 
trait of the “Frince of Elchers.” Mrs. 
Elizabeth P. Allan contributes a story of 
school life, founted on fact ; it is called 
“Who DidIt?” <A pretty story for ry 
girls is **Susie’e Ghost,’ by Wo stan 
dlustrated. Lizzie Brodley gives some 
helpful advice in ‘‘How I made my Christ- 
mas Gifts.” A thriling account of a boy's 

ce on the seas is to'd by Alice M. 
Re'logg, in ‘“‘A Sailor's Story.” oo 
Scholars’ Department coxtains a di 
recitation and declamation. The Little 
Ones will be charmed with their page and 
the beautiful illustration to the story, 
** Jessie’s Lunch.” Other good things che 
Sound in this nun.ber, including info 
tion upon a variety of subjects which pom 
bright boy and girl should know about. 


Only 50 cents a year. Address, 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York. 





We would call the attenti»n of teachers 
in quest of works on Physivlogy and Hy- 
giene, to the advertisement of Clark & 
Maynard, on the last page of this issue. 
The work is very valuable and highly 
reco umended by those usingit. For fur- 
ther particulars, address the publishers. 


We call attention to the announcement 
of “Elucational Money.” or we ne 
for our Boys ard Gurls in school, 
lished by R. W. KcKee &Co, Pittsburgh. 
This firm certainly has, in its very sim- 
plcity, the best and must practical sys- 
tem for curing the great evils of tardiness 
and irregularity, besides its power of 
arousing research and investigation, by 
the circulation of its numerous practical 
questions. Read their adverti-ement 
carefully, and then write for further 
particulars. 

To LECTUREKS AND EDUCATIONAL INSTI- 
TUTIONS. - We would call attention to the 
advertisement, on another page, of a 
Stereoptican for sale. The instrument, 
with its accessories, is a very superior 
one, and those wishing a first-class outfit 
of this kind, at a low price, will do weil 
to examine it. 

We send out with each number of this 
issue, handy blanks for renewing or sen:'- 
ing other subscriptions, We can simpl 


say that your fellow teacher will than 
you sincerely for putting him in the way 
of subscribing, after he has taken the 
JOURNAL a few months, Please remit. as 
promptly as possible, good friends. 


‘The Story of | 1 in 





Sieates in Chicago and vicinit 
should call at onr Western office, at 151 
and 158 Wabash av., Chicago, for supplies 
of books or papers. Mr. J. J. Thompson, 
our oe genet representive, will explain their 


yer ee are sending in clubs for 
TREASURE-TROVE from all parts of the 
country. Get upaclub in your school, 
and thus secure some of our beautiful 
premiums. 


















: Probably no form of disease is so generally ais- & 


fS tributed among our whole population as Scrofula. 7) 
py Alunost every individual has this latent poison cours- 7] 
4 ing his veins. The terrible sufferings endured by 2] 











of Hood's Sarsapa- lg 
rilla in eradicating ( 
every form of Scrof- 4 


Hood's 
§ Sarsaparillaa er 


E it leaves no doubt that it is the greatest medical! dis- ; 
A] covery of this generation. Price $1.00, six for $5.00. 7) 
7] Ir pared only by C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. J] 
Bold by Druggists and Dealers in Medicines. 4 
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CuricuRA RESOLVENT. new blood purifier, clean- 
pers tion of we pois: 
onous elemeuts, and thus aymoves Oe Lo. 
Cuticura, the great Skin Cure, inste ntly ailays allays Itch- 
jammation, clears =e Skin and Scalp, heals 
Sores, and restores the Hair. 


.~ I Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier 
Tom CUTICURA, is indis 


Sate Metra 
4g are ~<a ey pace. am oust the only 


ingle bloed Pariser 
30 ceomter' Soa, 


Poteet Cu 4. =k 
cents; Resolvent, $1. Portree Dru sND CHEMIC bee 
Boston, Mass, 


The “QUINCY” Methods. Just Published 


NOTES OF 


TALKS ot TEACHING 


a tom ¥. W. PARE: 
in natitute 
July 17th to August 19th, 1882. 
The work of Col. Parker in the schools of 
wid tion. Thi 


and Toi 
nmsable 
Blem 





I 
hools ew erat —, “ite  Balication 


tk NTS WANTED # 
CE Bebe p05, 


EDUCATIONAL MW QNEY|2 
currency for boys 
and girls in school 


gima pectionl Seip for carrying on the great Spsinen 
wry ye Fut int S ° at‘onal 
ue: ~~ 

Bitte. Tserut tn ail g yen reverse ty 


or yea 
tive, Instructive. No ie investment 4 Schools 
can be made. Send forone. Price, $3.00 Circulare 
and Sample for 10 cents, (stamp...) No Postal Card 
aquiriesanswer d 


“R. W. McKEE & CO., Pittsburg, Pa. 


"THE NATURAL METHOD ” 


No. 2, VoL. m1. 


of January 1885, bas just been published and will 

be sent to all applicants who Gencenpanay their ad- 

dress with & one cent stamp. 

STERNES’ SCH°OL OF LANGUAGES 
OF N. Y. CrTry. 

27 Tast 44th Stree, bet. Madison & Fifth Ave. 


SUBSCRIBE FOR 
HEARNF’S YOT NG FOLKS’ WEEKLY 
The sees ~~ € pee . comet Published. 

Price, $1.00 a year. 











One of the oldest and most widely known | FP 
of the Religious Newapapers. 


Established 1829. 
THE 


-| CHRISTIAN "| NTELLIGENCER 
EDITORS : 


REV. JOHN M. FERRIS, D.D., 
REV. N. H. VAN ARSDALE, 
MRS. MARGA&ET E. SANGSTER. 


THE CHRISTIAN INTELLIGENCER claims 
to be abreast of the time and of its con- 
temporaries im all the best qualities of a 
religious family paper. It presents the 
the freshest news at home and abroad, se- 
cular and religious, in condensed and 
readable form. In pithy paragraphs or 
comprehensive editoriels it seeks to get 
at the heart of the living topic; of the day. 
especially in their relation to the kingdom 
of Christ. It has a corps of contributors 
equal, in their varied gifts, to any others 
in the land. It conscientiously seeks to 
guide in the selections of current litera- 
ture. It has matter specially and care- 
fully adapted to the home, the nursery, 
the praying place, and the church in its 
various departments of Christian effort. 
It fully and faithfully reproduces the 
events and the spirit of the Reformed 
Church, and, #t the same time, is as broad 
in its scope as the wide world, and as cath- 
olic as the kingdom of God. 


TERMS : $2.65 A YEAR. 
Ministerz and Theological Students, $2. 


Specimen Copies Sent Free. 





ADDRESS 


Christian Intelligencer Association, 
6 New Church Street, New York City. 
THE 


INDEPENDENT, 


No. 251 Broadway, New York, 


* One of the ablest weeklies in existence.” 
—Pail Mall Gazette, London, Sept. 1884. 


The Largest, the Ablest, the Best Religious 
and Literary Weekly Newspaper 
In the World. 


oumeenseesen TERMS. 


One Month, ih Six Months, 00. 
Three Months, 
Four Months, t00 } two Years, 5.00 


Sepstnen copy sent tree to any applicant. e 


wares INDEPEN DENT, 
P. 0. Bex 2787, New York. 








R.LMACY &C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., ard 13th ST.. 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR 
BY A SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF ac! MANUFACTURF AND 
DESIGN WHICH on ae et AND wen 
CANN CELLED. 


MANSHIP UR 
PRICES WE x GU LOWER THAN 


Y OTHER HOUSE, 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPOR. 
TATION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, 
CRASHES, ETC, FULL LINES OF ‘BLANKETS, 
QUILTs, PLANO AND TABLE COVERS AT 
EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS 


OUR ri STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 
AN EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 


For 75 Cents 





we will send by return mail, postpaid, 


€ "> RECEPTION DAY. 


EACH DIFFERENT. 
Rezular Price, 30 cents each. 


Those who have used RECEPTION Day, seg that 
nearly every selection can be used to adv ant: 
Instead therefore ot pee be a dozen bo: 
secure eight or ten suitable di op Bee 
tations, send fur the three numbers of REcEp- 
TION Day and you will have enough pieces to 
speak for a long time. 

Each number contains about 160 pages of dia- 
logues declamations, Loe peer pe selections tor 
memorizing, etc., selected with special reference 
to use in se great trouble with similar 
puplicationsis that v: ry ; fon - the selections are 

adapted to the average schoo 


Cirewars and Contents of iitiettie free on 
application. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO,, 
Educational Publishers, 
Park Piace, N. ¥. 





Better than any two dol ar magazine published.--Boston Courier. 


yO 
TAR LEADING MAGAZINE FOR WOMEN. 
YOUR MONEY. ‘THE BESt LITERATURE. 


hooks HE DOMESTIC MONTHLY. 


ne Dollar a Year —THE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE. THE BEST 
ett LATEST STYLES. THE BEST R 
60 Pagesand 600 Ilo 


FAMILY MAG arine. 
ETURN 


FOR 
~ for 1 Dollar. 


MANY NOVELTIES HAVE pond 1 ramet FOR 1 
As additional Inducements to Suhscribers we ann unce the following GREAT OFFERS: 


lst. For On: Dollar and Fifty Cents we will send 
year and & copy oi the ** National Standard Encyc 
ular usc, embracing 20,00 subjects, or us many ty 
-0-0 illustrations Ha 
For One bollar and Twenty-Five u 


c 

a uniform 

3d For One Dollar and \ fate we will send 

peewee : seven Manuals ot A 
Knitting; a and: What to Knit. 2. 

on lgubny in 





“4. Twine Work 
“, Fine Crochet 


any address the Domestic M 
postpaid to e on 


ndromely bound =e © tay da oon 
“ Published b; 
opy of ** The Ghee peopeanve © re Calendar i toni ~~ and — tail at B10 
mt pal 10 tie fanpesaes for One year ani all 
to-Tirato ; sy rats Work. 3. How to Crochet. 
Designs. 5. Miscellaneous for Crechet Work. 
Work. 7. Maltese Crochet Work. All 


for one 


lepedia.”’ a new work com in one volume, for 


ae or Chambers’ Eneyclopedia. it has over 


Ratzoen the magazive for one year 
shec celebrated firm of Marcus 


usely Iliustrated. 


THESE ARE THE BEST PREMIUM OFFERS EVER MADE BY ANY PERIODICAL 
There is also o Furehering Aqrncy conducted by the Magazine which é@iables Subse ibers to ob- 


tain goods at New York prices. 
THE DOMESTIC 


‘ubseribe at once. 


MONTHLY, 843 Broadway, N. Y. 





Everv Subscriber receives a Pr 
Send 2 cent stamp for oy le copy. 
HEARNE &CO., Pub 8h 


a SALE. 


A magn path b natn ghd with all the acces- 
cories for oxy-hydrogen light, nearly new, at half 
H. E. H. care N. Y. Scno0o0n JouRNAL 











ee 
centstamps, Acme M'f'g Co.. Ivoryton. Cour. 








READINGS! RECITATIONS! 


cog ane ater Be se Per aclacoun of the Most Poru.ar Ev 


of the Chorerst Fay 4 
id, “upon receipt 


ors be wen cia oats 


Nar’ — SCHOOL OF 
bowenn tee FR, Manager. 


P. O, Box, 3396. 
JUST OUT! 
peeeeer, BE. ORATORICAL! DRAMATIC! PATHETIC! HUMOROUS! 
THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NUMBER i 2. 


DIALOGUES! TARLEAUX! 


ond pumneess Wrrrers of To D+ ¥ 
ii Hookselle sand News dealers, 


full set ne eee ice Ns eumbers, Will b will be sent upon Sods of B30. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
! 1416& 1418 Chestnut St., PHILA 
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The Christian Union 


On the First of January, 1885, THE 
TLAN UNION, which has been 


cof ether elated ond wl Socom 
A Thirty-Two Page Paper. 


It will then give ita readers a larger amount of 
literary mater exch werk than any other 


Religious Weekly ia this Country, if not in 
the World, , 
IT 18 NOT: 
A Denominational journal: devoted to the inter- 
A Gherck. owe © per; devoted to village gossip 
A Theel kh papes. fovoesd to acrimonious de- 
doctrines. 
A Weeks Scrap paper; made up from scissorings 


bates 
A .aily paper: eu in the form of a weekly. 
A "ory pene up with sensational and sen- 
timenta! fiction. 


A News pap‘r giving a full report of the world’s 
A Ch isti + -- 
ristian paper: 

—social, po d P " 

taught ia the New Testament. 
: teaching about the things of 
readers may be better prepared’ tor 

to-morrow. 

A Com~rehensive ed with every- 


paper : concern 
that concerns the well-being of men and women 
A Heme paper : edited in a home, and for home read- 


A Heiptul paper : in every article to make its 
s better, Eom BL 
A Fearles« paper : owing nothing toa party, a (sect, 
or a faction. 
A Clean : allowing no ‘ paid advertisements ” 
in its edi An depart ts, and no dubi ad- 
paper : edited on the princi 


that 
make a paper so at ractive t 
read it, you had better not 








ple will be eager to 
make it at all. 

ITS PECULIAR FEATURES ARE: 
The Outloek. 
The Great ng P- 
Hints, Questions,and The Spectator. 

Experiences. uiring Friends. 


nq 
Sunday-school papers Sued -y Afternoon. 
The Home. ; Boots and Authors 


EDITORS: 


Lyman Abbott. Hamiiton W. Mabie. 


Terms :—Three Dollars for One Year. One Dollar for 
Four Months. Specimen copies sent free, 


Specitl Advantages to Clubs and N ighborhood 
Canvassers. Address 


The Christian Union, 


20 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 


HomMs: 





Insurance Company of New York. | :'tccom= 


OFFICE, No. 119 BROADWAY. 


SIXTY-¥IRS1 SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT 


SHOWING THE CONDITION OF THE COMPANY ON 
THE FIRST DAY OF JANUARY, 1884. 


CASH CAPITAL. ........000+00+-0ss0ccecee0 neces 00 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 2,497,634 00 
Reserve for Unpaid 327,877 04 

Mh coabeqcncdvdcccopsibecareneccons 1,667,254 07 
CS 8 a ee $7.492,751 11 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President, 
D A. HEALD. Vice-President, 
J H. WASHBURN Secretary, 
T. B GREENE, W. L. BIGELOW, Ass't Sec’s. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway near 29th St.,N.Y. 


279 Fulton St., B 
OFFICES 





rookl 
47 Nerth Kighth St., Phila. 
43 North Charles St., Baitimore. 


ordyed. Emplo 
improved and baving sys 
ment of our business, we 


‘ah confidently promise post saan ene unusual 
' (ct ecved Gad csteract ty chevam and man 
BARRETT: NEPHEWS & CO., 

5 and 7 John St.. N. ¥ 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TASLES, ETC. 
490 Hudsen St. New York. 


FREE 10. LADIES apes 


Days,” our new 16p. IIlus’d Magazine, we 

















American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 








High 
you re 
wita me on the 


Ad 


“ion ; 
Oe hrs M,Z N 
Mare Je a ckoe dees 
. 23 Union Sane, few York. 
Bist AND FOREION, 
provided for Families, Schools, and 
it. 
sl Rloseeyae st 
‘ohool and Material, etc. 
J.W SCH°RMERHORN & 0O., 
Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 
James W_ Vincevr, Prin. Vincent 
a ved ino parcnaeehs 
of this coon and Lam much 


TEACH AMERICAN 
' 
Skilled with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Sebools free to Paren' 
American Schoo! Institute, 7 Bast 14th 8t., N. Y 
Jonesboro, T+ writes; ‘Prof. F —-whom 
ity a full eam.” 


He makes facu 
For application form and list of testi 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton &t., A lentown Pa. 


apd Collewes. Send stamps for circulars. 


THE COLUMBIAN INSTITUTE 


FOR 
Preservation of Health 
AND THE 


CURE OF CROMIC DISEASES. 
142 East Thirty-fourth St., New York. 


A Public and Professional Institution organized uv- 
der the laws of the State. - 


Governed by a Hoard of Trustees and Medical 
Board. » 














on aplan which enables every 
* a part owner and controller, and to 
dy. to attend patients ‘within its walls, even 
unconnected with it im an official capacity 
Indorsed at its commencement by four-fifths of the 
Medical Faculty of New York. . 


Bs ip cqutuges wihelt kinta-es ; Static and 
soz exwes orm of Electricity facilities tor Ma " 

Movements, and Manitpu of every de- 
scription ; with Ins: ruments for the 
different Specialties into which the of Medicine 
and o Maladies, 


ng Jame 5 and Montpaiesions given as Luxu 
Persons desiring further information will readily 
secure it by adressing 
Cc. O. H. SMITH, Business Manager, 
142 East 34th Street, New York. 














Cleanses the 
Head. Allays 


Heals the Sores 
Rest ore sthe 
Sense of Taste & 
Smell. A quick & 
Positive Cure. 


tered. Sample by mail 10 cents, Send for circular. 
ELY BROS., Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 





GOOD NEWS 
To ! 





inducements ever 

Rt fons Zan ae 
on odes ans a 
=) ae ay 

Ret, Handsome 

er Gold a 
ae 
and a 





25e,in stamps for 8 it 


< ~otion, 2 Ladies’ Large a 

| oymentes with other rubber provided they 
Tw them to their f tS ad te One 
at stamps preferred. Pub. Conn. 





CALL AT THE DENTAL ROOMS 


or 


DR. J. W. STEWART, 


23da Street and 9th Ave., 


ince 


Refer © A.M. Ketrona R&lWres tie g-nany Jorewer 





;| Companion: 


“WELL, Mr. Slicks,” said the doctor to 
tient he wa tine Dowg? day before, 
ow are you 
** Nearly starved to death.” 
** Why, didn’t you have oysters?” 
“No; I couldn’t them the way you 
said, and I was afraid it would be danger- 
ous to eat them an 
“ Why, that's 
oysters! I told you you could eat stewed 
oysters with impunity.” 
“That's just it. I could get stewed oys- 
ters eagy enough, but I sent to all the res- 
taurants in the neighborhood for the im- 


a 
“ 


nity, and the zed fools said they 
never hgd euch a thing on the bill of 


_ 
> 


MANY PERSONS in Pittston are using 
Ely’s Cream Balm, a Catarrh remedy, with 
most satisfactory results. A lady is re- 





not enjoyed for fifteen years. She had 

ven up her case as incurable. Mr. Bar- 
ber has used it in his family and recom- 
mends it very highly. A Tunkhannock 


lawyer, known to many of our readers, 
testifies that he was cured of ial deaf- 
ness.—fittston Pa. Gazette. Not a liquid 


or stuff.” 59 cents. 

‘* WHat do you do when people come in 
and bore you?” a warm personal friend 
asked of a merchant. 

“ Whén they stay too long, the office 
boy, who is very bright and knows just 
when to interfere, tells me that a gentle- 


-}man is in the counting-room waiting to 


see me on important business.” 

“Ha! Ha! That’s a capital way to get 
rid of bores who don’t know——”’ 

Just then the boy opened the door and 
sang out: 

**Gent in the countin’-room waitin’ to 
= you on important business."—N. Y. 

un. 





It is truly wonderful to see how the 
name of Mrs. Pinkham is a hurehold 
word among the wives and mothers of our 
land, ike in the luxurious homes of 
our greaf cities and in the humble camns 
of the remote frontier one womn’s deeds 
have born their kindly fruit in health for 
others. ‘ 





A LITTLE boy discovered a bee crawlin 
upon his hand. Finally, the bee stop 
for a moment, and, afier remaining st:- 
tionary for an in-tant, stung the little fel- 
low, When the cry of pain was over, the 
little child said to his mamma that he 
didn't care for the bee’s walking a!-out on 
him, but he didn’t hke his sitting down 
on him. ; 





What It Is—What It Doe? 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla is made of sarsapa- 
rilla, dandelion, mandrake, cherry bark, 
uva uray. dock, and other valuable medic- 
inal lung and favorably known for 
their power in eradicating disease and 
purifying the blood. It will cure, when 
in the power of medicine, Scrofula, Salt 
Rheum, D,spepsis, Headache, Cunstipa 
tuon, Biliousness. General D-bility, Pains 
in the Back, Kidney Cviaplaint, Catarrh, 
Female Weakness, Cancerous Humors. 
Humors of the Face, Rineworm, Pimples, 
Ulcers, Sores, Tumors, Scald Head, and 
all diseases arising from an impure state 
or low condition of the blowd. Hood's; 
Sarsaparilla is made by C. lL. Hood & Co., 
Lowell, Mass. Sold by all druggists $1 
six for $5.— 
t —-o--eoror——— 
The teacher in F ca of the echocls was a 


elected, and she'll be turned out!’— Mount 


Carmel News. 








IMPORTANT. 

When you vislb er eave Bow Fark Os A 
Baggage and Carriage re, 
stop at the Grand Union opposite Grand 
Oentral 6u0 it rooms, fitted up at 
a cost of million at $1 and upwards 
per day. Pian. Elevator. Restaurant 
supplied the best. Horse cars stages and 
elevated oes cae Families can live 
better for money at Grand Union Hote! 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city 

ave you Nasal Catarrh ? 
Use Dr. J ’ three preparations of East In 
pia Hewp wes geevene, Sepese ebter 
the ne. Gate vay 
and keep disease located un- 





covering the sense of smell which she had |" 


LADIES! 


LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
* VEGETABLE COMPOUND * 


*.*.* ISA POSITIVE CURE* .*.* 
Fer all ef these Painfal Complaints and 
* © Weaknesses se commen te eur best * * 
*,* . * FEMALE POPULATION.*,*, * 

If WILL CURE ENTIRELY THE WoRST FORM oF Fx- 


CURED BY ITS USE. » e = @« F&F » ® 
* Ir WILL AT ALL TIMES AND UNDER ALL cIRcUM- 
STANCES ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE Laws THAT 
GOVERN THE FEMALE SYSTEM. g *®* 5 * 
* gg its poRross is SOLELY ror Tue Leorrusarts 
HEALING OF DISEASE AND THE RELIEF OF PAIN, AXD 
Taat rr poss ALL Ir CLalms To Do, THOUSANDS OF 
LADIES CAN GLADLY TESTIFY.“G@B » *® . * 
** For tax cunze or Kipwey Comrlamrs m 
EITHER SEX THIS REMEDY % UNSURPASSED, * ® 
* LYDIA EB. PINKHAN'S VECLCTABLE COMPOUND tis 
prepared at Lynn, Mas Price (1. Six bottles for ¢5. 
Bold by all druggists. 8 at Ly mail, postage paid, in form 
or Logenges on Yeccipt <° orice as above. Mr«, 
“Guide to Health” will be mailed free to any 
Lady sending stamp. Litters confidentially answered 


* No SS Ae be wihout LYDIA Ma | 
They ogre ynstipation, Bi 
oriuinty of the Liver, Borsts perbox * rte. « 





“MARYLAND, MY MARYLAND.” 


*** “Pretty wives, 
Lovely daughters and noble men.” 


** My farm lies ima rather low and mias- 
matic situation, and 

**My wife !” ° 

** Who?” 

** Was a very pretty blond:!" 

Twenty years ago became 

** Sailow!” 

** Hollow-eyed!” 

* Withered and aged!” 

Before her time, from 

** Malaria) vapors, though she made no 
particular complaint, not being of the 
grumpy kind, yet causing me great un- 
easiness. 

**A short time ago I purchased your 
remedy for one of the chi'dren, who had 
a very severe attack cf biliousnes-, and it 
occurred to me that the remedy might 
help my wife, as I found that our little 
girl, upon recovery had 

“Let!” 

** Lier sallowness, and looked as fresh as 
a new-blown daisy. Well, the story is 
soon told. My wife, to-day, has gamed 
her old-time beauty with compound in- 
terest. and is now as handsome a matron 
(if I do say it my-elf) us can be found in 


the county, which is noted for pretty 
women. And I have only Hp Bitters to 
thank for it. 

** The dear creature jut looked over my 
shoulder, and says, ‘I can flatter equal to 
the days of our courtship,’ and that reminds 
me there might be more pretty wives if 


»|my brother farmers would do as I have 


done.” 
Hoping you may long be spared to do 
good, I thankfully remain, 
C. L. JAMES. 
BELTSVILLE, Prince George Co., Md.. } 
May 26th, 1883. § 
t@ None genuine without a burch of green 


Hops on the white jabel. Shun all ihe vile, ; ois- 
onousstuff with “Hop” or“ Hons’ in th ir name 


FSTERBROON'S “rene 








+] Behoo! Numbers: 833. 444, 128, 185, 048. 


For Sale py all Stationers. 
THE ESTEPRROOK STEEL PEN ©0., 
Works: Camden Ki. J. A the St. Bow York 











WEAR OUT 
SOLD co TS ie £ bold BOT 
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An Important New Text-Book, 
wow READY. 


ELEMENTS = GEOMETRY. 


By ELI T. 


TAPPAN; 


I.1..D., 


Professor of Political Science, Kenyon College; formerly Professor of Mathematics. 
A Concise and Practical Text-Book for Class Use. 


CONTENTS: Part Frirst—Eleme itary. 
PART SECOND—Piane Geometry. 


Quadrilaterals. Cha 
Spac’. Chap, Ix 
Revolution. Notes, and Index, 


. Pg i I, P Ale ma 7 mittee, Cha b2 Il, 
Senolium on Geometric’! reasoning, Peenine> = ~ + otk 

VII, Polygons. Chap. : 
fraight Lines and Planes. Chap. X, Polyhedrons, Chap. XI, Boll of 


we Subject Stated. 
Circumferences. 
» tdnplos 


See. vi 
Vill, Girdles.” Part THIR of 


Teachers should examine sae s “Elements of Geometry” before beginning with another 


class. we aeons ney hy 92 cen 
specimen copy 


Iv troductory price 


1 be mailed | <y any teacher of matheniatics, for examination, on receipt of 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, and San Francisco. 





COOLEY'S 


TEXT BOOK OF PHYSICS. 
ELEMENTS OF PHYSICS. 


TEXT BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 
ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTS Y. 


By Le Roy C. Cooley, Ph.D. Vassar College. 
The above works are marked by a precision and clearness of statement, a logical 
method of arrangement and discussion, exact conformity to the latest ascertained 
scientific facts, and, witha', by a charm of literary style rarely found in books on 


such subjects, 


SPECIMEN PAGES FREE, 


Teachers of Physics should be sure to examine thse works before forming new classes, 


Specially fav »rable terms for Introduction. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., Publishers, 
733 & 753 Brotdway, New York. 





GREENLEAF'’S 


MATHEMATICS, 


Both the Old Series and the New are 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS FOR ALL SCHOOLS. 





Col. Parker's Suppiementary Readers for Primary Schools, 


First and Second Books, each. 


Brands’ Lessons on the Human Body, . 
The Scholar’s Gem Book, . ° “i PA 
School Studiesin Words, ellis Bat AY 


Wells’ Trigonometry, 


. Cc. 


50c. 
10c. 
25c. 
$1.25. |: 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 


87 Feank'ip St.. Boston, 


16 Astor Place, New York. 





COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


WONROE ‘ Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
WONROE’S Supplem'y Readers. 

WONROE'S Reading Charts. | 
Susiness-Standard Copy-Bouk> PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. | 
GREENE'S New Grammars, 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature.| 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 

‘PPLETON'S Young Chemist. |253 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts. CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON, 

16 Astor Place, 

NEW YORK. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Griftin’s Natural Philosophy 
Grffi '‘n’s Lecture Notes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoe!l Literature. 
Lioyd’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 


Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
She ppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science. 


—-THE- 


Prang Educational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Rducational Apparatus & Materials, 
of 





LOB-CHART FOR PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE, Adopt- 
ed by Boston School Board. 

Manufacturers of 


rg, Cuong ead party er ace 


A New Text-Book on Physics. 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York, 
PUALISH 
an ELEMENTARY TEXT-BOOK on 


PHYSICS. 


By Wm. ANTHONY of Cornell University, 
Pror. Cyrus F. Baackett of the 
College yy! New Jersey. 
Part I. ROARS SRA. 
12mo Cloth, - - $1.50. 

“We have undertaken the task because we 
have been unable to find among existing Text- 
Books any one suited to our needs.” 

“ We have endeavored to be concise and exact, 
and to pone the matter in the = form 
chat a = treatment would adroit of. 

“We ve made free use =f all accessible 
sou~ces of information.’’—Prefa 

Part Il, which will complete as work, isin 
progress and will be issued as soon as possible. 


CHARLES DeSiLVER & SONS, 


No. (@) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTER CLASSICS, 


“We do amiss to spend seven or eight years 
merely scrap ae so much miserable 
Latin and G ht be learned otherwise 
easily and delightfully one year.”"—MILTON. 

Vigil, Caesar. p, Cicero, Sai 
Juvenal, Livy, "lnemer’e Tiad, A 
and Xen u's er is, each, $2. 

ent ical and Pr 

ye tothe a 
and fio al all other Price, 
Ny A nock’ ‘hool iutortes 
erry in e Se 
1 Htvtories, Manesea’s French Series, etc 


‘oor Sa “ple pages of Intérlinears free. Send for 
terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 


Remington Standard Type- Writer 


Educators, Literary Workers, 


have you thought 
of tha benefit you 
would derive 

rom the use of 











STUDENTS, a 
knowledge of the 
Type-wniter a Sg apart of your education 
it will pay you 
Send for Cs RED and testimonials to 





281 & 283 Broadway, New York. 


WYKCOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


especially to meet recent enact- 


Prepared 
ments requiring the Study of Physiology with reference to Stimulants and Narcotics. Intro- 
duction Price, 60 cts, Exchange Price, 36 cts. 


E.uis, Supt. Schools, Trenton, N. 


| ECLECTIC PRIMARY HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. By EpWARp 8. 
.J. Over 100 illustrations by the best artists. The most 


beautiful andinteresting primary history yet offered. Square 12mo, half roan, cloth sides. 
Introduction and Sample Copy price, 50 cents; Exchange price, 30 cents. 


THE ECLECTIC SYSTEM OF DRAWING. Complete in Nine Books with full direc- 


tions. 


No extra guide books required. A rational and economical system. 


THE ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. Many new and recent publications. Send 


for catalogue and descriptive circulars, 





VAN ANTWERP 


ARTHUR PER, | 
AGENTS, 


BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


WILuiaM M. Baker, 


28 Kond Street, New York. 











NEW BOOKS FOR NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS. |— 





ADOPTED BY THE BOARD, NOV. 19. 
BARNES’ NEW NATIONAL READER. Nos. 1, 2, 3,4 & 5. 


BARNES’ POPULAR DRAWING. Freehand, Perspective and Mechanical. 


MONTEITH’S BOYS’ and GIRLS’ ATLAS. 
Consisting of written exercises for class work, as required by the manual for the mens 7th 


and 8th Grammar, and Ist Primary Grades. 


COBBETT’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, with Waters’ Notes. 
“ The only one to be used with advantage in teaching Efigli-h.”—RiIcHARD GRANT WHITE. 


BARNES’ NEW ARITHMETICS. By Joseph 


Ficklen. 


Elementary, Practical, ( Part 1) and National. (Complete. 


ticu 


Ae of the above named books will be on the list for 1885. Send to the agent for further par- 


A. S. BARNES &CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 Wittiam St., N. Y. 
H. C. CAMP, Agent for New \ ork City and vicin'ty. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


—SEPTEMBER, 1884. 


ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, 


For Schools, Colleges and General Readers, 12mo; 420 pages. 
By JEROME WALKER, M.D., 


Lecturer on Anatomy, Thysiclogy, and Hygiene in the Central School, Brooklyn, Senior Ph sician 
Seaside Home for Children, Coney Island, Ete. 


The advances made in physiological and hy. 
a hata work embo 
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r have bee 


gienic knowledge during the --j —-. Roy the im 
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of Dr. C. R. 


have re 
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of type and the color of pa 
the well’ known oculist, Oth 
chapters on the Nervous System, Sight, 
that there is here a better . 
pbysio . —— i selectio: 


nserted 
value of the wor: penne s subjects of Alcohol and 
with the views of ‘the leading physic 
Wholesale Price, $1.20. 
cts. Price for Introduction tn Exchang 


er eminen epoca ‘have eal 
Hearing, the bs. 
~~ of these importe 
ns from note’ authors illustrative of vi 
the a These and the numerovs foot notes add ve 
Narcotics is treated 


Agnew 
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ians and physiologists of the present time 
Introduction Price, $1. 
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teen by mail for E page ation, 60 
d-Hand Book, 60 c 





A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, New York. 





THE TEACHER’S MANUAL. 


By HIRAM ORCUTT, LL.D. 


Containing a Treatise upon the Discipline of the School and other 
Papers upon th: Teicher’s qe ant work. 


A New and Enlurged Edition of this caluable work has just been issued. 


In this book the author has presented the results of thicty-five years of succes;- 
ful experience in the school-room. It will be found a work of special value to young 
teachers, and will be read with interest by all. 


Price, $1.00, Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


THOMPSON, 


BROWN & CO., 


23 Hawley Street, Boston. 





MUSIC BOOKS. 


Four-Hand Treasure. Just out. Collection 
of the best Piano Duets, by famous compoerers, 

enerally quite easy, and a good and entertain- 
ee boule for all homes where there are two 
Piano players. 


Minstrel Songs, Old and New. _Immensely 
sa, Ali the best Minstrel, Plantation, and 
bilee Songs. 


Musical Favorite. 
Ge us of Strauss. 
Gems of the Dance. 


Gems of English Song 
Beauties of Sacred Song. 
Franz’s Album of Song. 


he ahowp bt books 7 untiones tp di in biading 
eavh contains 2) m z2 pages, 
and each costs, in boards $2, cloth, $2. 33 gut, $3. 
Students’ Life in Song. $1.50. 

ey runes. a aty $1. 25. Cloth, $1.50. 


Gilt, $2.00. 
Merger Music Album. Boards, $2.50, Cloth, 
$3.00, Gilt, $4.00 
Also, me mo of Musical Literature, a 
well bound, a interesting, sn0e 
Ritter’s Student 's History e, $2.50 and 
the Lives of tue vastoms Ge ‘at Mantons usic. 
Send Os lists. 


= », many Christmas Carols. 
Any book mailed for tne retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 B’way, New York. 


McShane Bell reaps 
wer Ubimece ior Schools, ‘ee 
5 and catalogues sent 


Piano Music. 


Vocal Music. 











“THE PIANO TEACHER'S IDEAL.” 
The New Musical 


CURRICULUM 


By DR. GEO. F. ROOT. 
“A Perfect Instruction Book.” 


This work is the culmination of long years of labor 
bo Sevan devoted to its ultimate re rfection by 
merica’s greatest musicians, and in its pres- 
eat  t it is beyond all doubt the 


ae WORK i ITS a 


gre by 


| JOHN CHURCH & & CO», 
CINCINNATI, GHIO. 


For Sale by all Book and Music Dewers. 


"TEACHER 


Royal Getare. 1082 pagés. 100 Magnificent merica. 


’s Farm and Stock Cyclopedia. 


1234 pages. 400 Elegant Engraving’. 


Ginclnnadls Chicago, St: Louis. 





Can double their !n- 
come by selling either 
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